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Frank Haven Hall 


The Inventor the Hall-Braillewriter 


history the education the blind, though short, contains the 
names many men achievement and enduring fame. Among these 
that the inventor the Hall-Braillewriter. 

Frank Haven Hall was born Maine 1847 and died Illinois 
1911. 

educator the blind brought his task rare combination 
academic training and practical experience. young man New 
England factories had learned enjoy the solution mechanical 
problems, and later years became man business successfully 
conducting general store and dairy farm. found the School 
purely academic one with little provision for handtraining and with 
little attention paid physical education. enlarged the curriculum, 
introduced manual training courses, and placed the proper emphasis upon 
the physical development the pupils. made his library service 
efficient the existing supply books would permit. Always utili- 
tarian education, sought make the instruction the blind practical 
every point. “Knowledge which can made the basis action for 
each pupil,” once said, “is the knowledge that pupils should seek.” 
insisted that his graduates should face the world with illusions 
the difficulties ahead. notable feature his work was his daily 
chapel talk—stimulating pupils and teachers alike. 


The Braillewriter, the Stereotypemaker, and the Mapmaker were 
the great contribution Mr. Hall the cause the blind. was 
exceedingly modest man; but his close friends would tell his 
hours anxious thought, his excitement during the days experiment, 
and the final feeling satisfaction when the success his machines 
was assured. The Braillewriter was produced early 1892, his young 
daughter (now Mrs. Detweiler) exhibiting the machine and making the 
speed tests for him. the fall the same year the Stereotypemaker 
was ready. Having been made Chicago, reached Jacksonville 
midnight train. But Mr. Hall could not wait for the next day. Securing 
wagon, had the machine delivered once, and there the quiet 
his office and the early hours the morning struck off the first 
plate. The Mapmaker appeared 1897. The Braillewriter has speeded 
work every line teaching, and has, large measure, contributed 
the success blind students literary colleges and colleges music. 
The Stereotypemaker brought about reduction the cost Braille 
books and music, the full force which was not felt till after the 
adoption Uniform Type. The Mapmaker, while not important the 
other machines, great value supplying geographical books with 


adequate maps and furnishing diagrams for mathematical and scientific 
books. 


Mr. Hall deserves the chief credit for the establishment Classes 
for the Blind the Chicago Public Schools. When the first class was 
opened 1900, the Chicago Board Education adopted his plan 
organization, and accepted his advice the selection supervisor. 
was his influence and standing educator that carried the move- 
ment through the early years doubt and experiment. 


Frank Haven Hall was man many traits. But the keynote his 
character was his love action toward useful end. 
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American Foundation for the Blind 


Nation-Wide Service 


New Location for Experimental 


Shop 


the March issue the Out- 
look there was announced the open- 
ing the experimental Braille 
printing shop conducted under the 
joint auspices the American Li- 
brary Association and the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind. This 
shop making good progress. 
has been necessary install new 
equipment and train operators 
who have heretofore had little 
experience with this form pub- 
lishing. Most the necessary ma- 
chinery has now been purchased, 
though will need some modifica- 
tions meet our peculiar needs. 
The training the operators has 
reached the point where the shop 
can run something satis- 
factory basis. The shop has been 
somewhat hampered during the past 
month because the fact that 
moving with the Ziegler Maga- 
zine Monsey, New York. 
few weeks, however, the plant will 
settled and everything will 
running smoothly. 


One Fare Legislation 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind has received many inquiries 
regarding the recently enacted law 
permitting railroads carry blind 
person and his guide for one fare. 
have been interested for some 
time reducing the burden which 
double transportation cost imposes 
upon many blind travelers who feel 


necessary provide themselves 
with guide. Railroads, however, 
have been prohibited from making 
any concession this connection 
because the terms the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The Founda- 
tion arranged for the introduction 
this bill into Congress, and with 
the help many friends the 
blind, both and out Congress, 
finally secured its passage. The new 
law, however, merely permissive, 
leaving entirely optional with the 
managements the roads 
whether they will extend this favor 
sightless travelers. Efforts are 
now being made the Foundation 
induce the roads carry blind 
person and his guide one fare, 
and the matter being considered 
the officials several roads. 
hoped that there may some- 
thing report this subject 
our next issue. 


Adaptation Educational Tests 


The Bureau Research and Ed- 
ucation announces the publication 
this month brochure “Adap- 
tation Educational Tests for Use 
with Blind Kathryn 
Maxfield, the Research Psychologist 
the Foundation. The chief pur- 
pose this publication make 
available teachers the adaptation 
for use with the blind some 
the most desirable educational tests 
now used schools for the seeing. 
Permission adapt the Gray Oral 
Reading Check Tests has been giv- 
the author and the Public 
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School Publishing Company. The 
World Book Company has given 
permission for the adaptation the 
Stanford Achievement Test. has 
not yet been possible adapt the 
whole this well-known battery 
tests, but the three reading tests 
and the dictation, spelling, test 
are ready for use teachers the 
blind. 

addition the adapted direc- 
tions for giving and scoring the 
tests, the results the tests already 
given are discussed, with some at- 
tention the problems raised 
these results. One copy this bro- 
chure will sent each school, 
together with single copies the 
printed tests and directions they 
are used schools for the seeing. 
Additional copies these will 
sale the Foundation offices, 
cost price. 


Alabama 


from the Mobile Association for 
the Blind, Miss Lotta Rand spent 
ten days with the Executive Secre- 
tary, Miss Flossie Herzfeld, 
helping her plan the survey 
the blind Mobile County, and 
initiating her her new duties. 

the request the Board 
the Mobile Association, Miss Rand 
went with Miss Herzfeld visit 
the workshop the Alabama Asso- 
ciation for the Blind Birming- 
ham. 

While Birmingham, the ques- 
tion the need additional work 
for the blind Alabama was con- 
sidered conference 


with Mr. 


Thomas Wingfield, Vice-President, 
and Mrs. Kate Greenlaw, Executive 
Secretary, both the Alabama As- 
sociation for the Blind. Conferences 
were later held with Dr. Tidwell, 
Superintendent, State Board Ed- 
ucation, Mr. Hobdy, State 
Vocational Department Mont- 
gomery and with Mr. Man- 
ning, Principal, Alabama School for 
the Blind, Talladega, who expressed 
themselves being sympathetic 
accord with the need increased 
activities behalf the blind 
the State. Plans for state pro- 
gram are being formulated. 


Shreveport, Louisiana, Holds 


Week for the Blind 


During the week beginning March 
28th, April 2nd inclusive, Ed- 
ucational Week for the Blind was 
held Shreveport, Louisiana, un- 
der the auspices the American 
Foundation for the Blind, the Lions 
Club Shreveport, the Louisiana 
State Commission for the Blind, the 
Lighthouse for the Blind, New Or- 
leans, the Louisiana State School 
for the Blind and the Louisiana As- 
sociated Workers for the Blind. 
similar Weeks for the Blind held 
elsewhere, different groups peo- 
ple took part making the pro- 
gram success. Monday, March 
28th, was Jewish Day; Tuesday. 
March 29th, Lions Club Day; 
Wednesday, March 30th, Catholic 
Day; Thursday, March Steen 
Bible Class Day, Presbyterian Day, 
Episcopal Day, Christian Church 
Day, Church Christ Day, Church 
Nazarene Day; Friday, April 1st, 
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Baptist Day, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church Day; Saturday, April 2nd, 
Methodist Church Day and Mag- 
nolia Club Day. The Mayor 
Shreveport was Honorary Chair- 
man. Some the lecture topics 
were follows: Why Week for 
the Blind Shreveport; The Blind 
Your Community; The Educa- 
tion the Blind Child; What the 
American Foundation for the Blind; 
Why Member the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind; 
What Louisiana Can for its 
Blind; article, Let the Eyes 
Shreveport See. 

the close the Week there 
was organized the Shreveport As- 
sociation for the Blind. Mr. Tom 
Amiss was elected president. Mr. 
Amiss past president the 
Lions Club and greatly interested 
the development this new or- 
ganization. The Association com- 
posed some the best people 
Shreveport and each member has 
splendid understanding just 
what the Association supposed 
do. The Week for the Blind af- 
forded unusual opportunity for 
the members recognize the obvi- 
ous need for the formation per- 
manent organization. This Associ- 
ation will the follow-up work 
connection with the survey the 
blind the northern part Louisi- 
ana which has been conducted 
the State School for the Blind and 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. While the Week was ses- 
sion there were sixteen new cases 
blindness found Shreveport 
alone and over fifty Caddo parish. 
There big work for this new 


association and believed that 
the personnel strong enough 
create worth while results. 


Oklahoma 


Educational Week for the 
homa City. The Week was ses- 
sion from May May inclusive. 
This was the first Week for Okla- 
homa and the results were very out- 
standing. Honorable 
Johnston, Governor Oklahoma, 
Honorable Walter Dean, Mayor 
Oklahoma City, and other prom- 
inent citizens were speakers the 
program. 


Colorado 


Week for the Blind now be- 
ing organized Denver. This Week 
scheduled for the first week 
June and will held under the 
direction the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind represented 
Charles Hayes. 


Vermont 

The Foundation glad report 
that through its efforts bill has 
been passed the Vermont Legis- 
lature creating special department 
for the Blind the Department 
Public Welfare. This department 
will begin function early Sep- 
tember. 


Watches for Blind People 


The Ziegler Magazine for the 
Blind has transferred 


bution watches for blind people, 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 


A.A.W.B. CONVENTION 


The A.A.W.B. Convention 


The Secretary the American 
Association Workers for the 
Blind reports that judging from re- 
quests for reservations that are be- 
ing made there will record 
breaking attendance the 1927 
convention the Association. This 
Association meet the Hotel 
Morton Atlantic City, The 
first meeting will eight o’clock 
Monday evening, June 20th. The 
convention will close noon, June 
24th. Requests for reservations 
reaching their destination prior 
June 10th should addressed 
Robert Bramhall, 110 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. After that 
date they should sent Lydia 
Hayes, Chairman Committee 
Local Arrangements, 1060 Broad 
Street, Newark, very inter- 
esting program papers dealing 
with all phases work for the blind 
has been prepared. 

For the benefit newcomers 
work for the blind perhaps should 
stated that this Association 
open anyone interested the 
blind, whether paid worker 
not. attended very largely 
the rank and file every de- 
partment workers for the blind. 
While the majority the members 
the Association are people with 
sight, there always present con- 
siderable proportion progressive 
blind people from every walk life 
who come offer suggestions and 
receive information regarding 
the latest developments organ- 
ized work behalf those with- 
out sight. This convention affords 


the one opportunity the two 
years for workers for the blind 
get together and thrash out prob- 
lems common interest. as- 
sociation for the blind can afford 
not have one more its 
agents attendance. 


“Through Blind Eyes” 


The English 
“Through Blind Eyes” Size- 
ranne being made once more 
available the public. Dr. Park 
Lewis, its translator, has turned 
over the American Foundation 
for the Blind limited number 
copies the first edition, for which 
the Foundation now prepared 
take orders. The book, attractively 
bound cloth, will sent post- 
paid for $1.35 per copy. 

Maurice Sizeranne was 
founder the Valentin Asso- 
ciation 1889. Sizeranne, 
who was himself blind from child- 
hood, wrote “Through Blind Eyes” 
tell the lay public how the world 
appears the blind, what they can 
do, and how they carry the nor- 
mal activities life. The book 
four parts. The first describing 
the physical, intellectual and moral 
characteristics the blind, the sec- 
ond deals with Valentin and 
his work, the third discusses the 
schools for the blind, and the fourth 
their past, present and future. The 
book has also preface the 
translator, Dr. Park Lewis. 

“Through Blind Eyes” clas- 
sic the field work for the blind 
and should the library 
every student work for the blind. 


Work for the Blind Germany 


Interview with Marian Feuchtwanger,* Member the Connecticut State Board 
Education for the Blind 


ISS Marian Feuchtwanger 

New Haven, Connecticut, spent 

the summer 1926 studying 
methods work for the sightless 
Europe. interview published 
the New Haven Register she tells 
the efforts the German Govern- 
ment behalf war and civilian 
blind. 

When loss sight came Miss 
Feuchtwanger fourteen years ago she 
was school teacher New Haven. 
She now giving the greater part 
her time furthering the cause 
blind people her own city and state, 
declaring that her chief aim the 
procuring suitable and congenial 
well remunerative occupations 
for those without sight. 
study abroad she says: 

“All the European nations are 
doing splendid work for the blind. 
“They were forced the end 
the World War the sad realiza- 
tion that countless thousands their 
returning soldiers were sightless and 
that these men came back civil 
life helpless, desolate and dispirited, 
their means livelihood gone and 
their hearts filled with bitterness and 
despair. 

“Germany, with more these 
blind soldiers than all the other coun- 
tries, sought almost desperately for 
ways helping them. She put into 
the task every ounce resourceful- 
ness and talent which she could mus- 
ter and called her assistance the 
ablest minds the country. Work 
for the blind became paramount 
importance and consequence 
went ahead with leaps and bounds. 


*Blind 


Germany today among the coun- 
tries the world that lead their 
efforts for making better the condi- 
tion the needy blind, well 
those who want take their places 
once more the community which 
they were once active citizens. 

“The first task was restore, 
far possible, the confidence and 
fighting spirit the stricken men, 
and was light undertaking. 

“Only one who has lost his sight 
can realize the utter desolation which 
temporarily paralyzes even the brav- 
est and best fortified when first en- 
gulfed that blackness which all 
sense time, space and direction are 
lost. 

“To lift this mantle blackness, 
then give the sightless soldiers 
some measure their former inde- 
pendence, help them regain sense 
time and direction—this was the 
task which all Germany turned 
with will. Many things were tried. 
Some availed and some did not. 

“Then the world-renowned police 
dogs were called help. From 
the first they were success. Trained 
the finest kennels Germany 
the thousand, they form one the 
most touching and astonishing sights 
that country today, they lead 
their blind masters about the streets. 
Their sagacity unbelievable. They 
escort their blind charges through the 
crowds, halt crossings until they re- 
ceive the signal go, steer them into 
cars and busses, take them empty 
seats and guide them into buildings 
and elevators way that very 
nearly human. 
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“It was soon found that soldier 
who could about with his dog 
was soldier partly adjusted. The 
blackness began lift little when 
could come and former 
days. 

“Then the watch for the sightless 
was made and presented him and 
his sense time returned and with 
that his fighting spirit awoke and his 
cure was assured. 

“While this much was process 
accomplishment, plans for helping 
the blind soldier earn his living 
were being formulated. 

great movement was launched 
encourage him wherever possible, 
his pre-war work. This was 
staggering task for him but such was 
the spirit the entire German nation 
and such wealth help and co-op- 
eration was given that to-day blind 
men are doing excellent work al- 
most every conceivable trade, profes- 
sion and industry. Mechanics have 
gone back their machines, trades- 
men their crafts, scholars their 
desks and scientists their labora- 
tories. Even such trades tailor- 
ing and cobbling blind men are work- 
ing side side with the sighted. 

“For the cultured classes, the ‘blind 
they are called 
Germany, has undoubtedly been the 
hardest, but they have set wonderful 
examples the others their un- 
failing courage and cheerfulness. 

“Early the work there was call 
for books for the blind and suddenly 
seemed every one who could 
see was making books for those who 
could not. 

“They were turned out such 
numbers that many them were dis- 
tributed and lost, unheard thing, 


for books for the blind are scarce and 
precious. Each one treasure and 
such thing losing track even 
one, normal times, almost unfor- 
givable. 

“Now, when the German people 
began make books for their blind 
soldiers they found that was slow 
work since they could make but one 
copy time. Inventors began 
work machine which would more 
nearly the work ordinary 
typewriter, and when left Germany 
the model for this new machine was 
very nearly ready market.” 

Doctor Picht, Leipsic, has in- 
vented machine, known The 
Picht Braille writer, which corres- 
ponds our Hall writer, but differs 
that when four Picht writers are 
placed certain position, four 
copies may ticked off once. 

Dr. Strehl, Academician, him- 
self sightless, work present 
remarkable Braille machine, 
known the Strehl Braille writer. 
the completion this invention, 
four copies can taken off the ma- 
chine one stroke the hand. Dr. 
Strehl native Maguria, small 
town outside Berlin. This machine 
not yet ready for the market, but 
mable value all workers hand- 
copy books. 

Miss Lucille Goldthwaite, the 
New York Library, eagerly watch- 
ing the advent this machine. 

The Leipsic Library for the Blind 
the largest Library the kind 
Germany, and the circulating center 
for books not only for the German 
blind, but for the sightless Sweden 
and Holland well. contains 
more than 26,000 Braille books. 
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Experience With Dead-Reckoning 


Hurst* 


accurately the method which 
you and without sight, make our 
way through the world. The navi- 
gator, when the heavenly bodies 
are obscured, finds his position and 
plots his course means his 
log and compass. Dead-reckoning 
for the navigator and for 
poor alternative, but better than 
nothing, and since must 
it, then the more exact sci- 
ence make it, the better sec- 
ond best will be. 


associates and generally misleading 
well, should fail the outset 
state that their conscientious- 
ness, their consideration their 
ability have helped enormously 
carry work without sight. 


The most gifted man the world, 
suddenly left blind, would find 
that spite his brilliant intel- 
lect, careful preparation and indom- 
itable will, was against limita- 
tions for which was match. 
There line over which the blind 
man cannot go. Someone must take 
hold where obliged leave 
off. For all the help have received 
—and has been given lavishly 
and with cheerfulness—I deeply 
grateful. believe that every blind 
man, matter how independent 
may have tried be, indebted 
others just am. were not 
dealing this article exclusively 
with business experience, 


*Blind 


should wish speak that in- 
comparable quality service which 
you and get from members our 
families—in case, wife. But 
that deserves whole monograph 
itself. 


post with The Williams Com- 
pany connection with their ad- 
vertising. eyes were then fairly 
good, but knew that they would 
fail sooner later. six years 
they were gone. During these six 
years, kept mind the idea that 
must learn rapidly and surely 
possible all could about 
job that must come through 
own eyes. All these things 
tried make matter exact 
memory, that when could 
longer see them, could recall them 
and transpose them imagination 
into new arrangements. This the 
heart advertising anyway the 
re-arrangement old things new 
combinations. The same principle, 
believe, the basis novel, 
short-story and dramatic writing. 


Now the Williams advertising ap- 
pears all sorts mediums all 
over the civilized world—in news- 
papers, street cars, magazines, pro- 
grams, store windows, billboards 
and and on. job dur- 


ing the six years sight was 
put many the eye facts all 
these mediums possible, includ- 
ing colors, sizes, etc., mental 
reel that later should 
able run this reel before mind 
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and visualize clearly each proposi- 
tion came hand. Well, that 
was not hard thing and 
think succeeded doing it. The 
result that have gone right 
almost nothing had happened 
certain point. that point 
—the point where eyes become nec- 
essary—I stop. find takes 
deal tact decide nicely 
and wisely when relinquish hold 
ination. case will show what 
mean. 

work along the following 
general lines: routine correspond- 
ence, advertising writing, trade an- 
nouncements, booklets, etc., and 
window and counter display pieces. 


Mr. Hurst 
advertising 
man with the 
Williams Co. 
Glastonbury, 
Connecticut. 
After losing his 
sight 
continued with 
the same work. 
this article 
tells 

“the thinking 
field for 

blind person.” 


Now for recently 
thought out big new display for 
store windows. Such things buy 
large quantities that the 
amount money involved makes 
this sort thing important. Conse- 
quently, thought out the picture 
detail, including size, outline, 
composition the picture, color 
scheme, reading matter and everything, 
set them all down paper and gave 
them artist. From these speci- 
fications made picture and 
associates and discussed the thing 
sound and then they proceeded 
thrash out detail. listened 
closely every remark, occasional- 
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challenging criticism, mak- 
ing suggestion. Finally, when 
was sure had covered the matter 
well could, simply said: 
“Well, I’m out this thing now. 
sure that the idea well be- 
fore you. You people give the 
eye test and change any way you 
this way you see, 
puts something concrete before the 
people with eyes, and when they 
take up, and put through the 
acid test sight, free turn 
time and attention the next 
thing. 


have worked this principle 
for years and from the straws that 
blow way, believe the plan has 
worked the satisfaction every- 
body. aim let not too 
soon and not too late. 


great many things that 
learned during those six sighted 
years went into this display into 
many others have 
the use colors, the things 
avoided, the most effective kinds 
and sizes type, form advertis- 
ing expression—all these are largely 
matters memory coupled with the 
principle re-arrangement. work 
the same way preparing 
advertisement for page The 
Saturday Evening Post other 
publication. write the advertise- 
ment, suggest picture, and make 
definite layout the space. Then, 
after short discussion the mat- 
ter with associate, drop out 
the picture completely, knowing 
that the best results will ob- 
tained committing the thing 
the eye test. 


simple trick. very careful and 
thorough secretary reads everything 
she were reading death warrant. 
This close attention during the 
reading letter makes unnec- 
essary, except rare and important 
cases, ask for second reading. 
The reason why don’t remember 
better things hear, usually be- 
cause don’t hear them the 
first place. That may 
ism, but true just the same. 
Fortunately words have ‘always 
come easily that dictating 
usually done with little loss 
time. Close attention thing 
when first comes fixes 
firmly the mind that memory 
years after will reproduce the essen- 
tials quite exactly and much more 
quickly than reference the 
office files. 


Along some lines advertising 
work think that blind man can 
one—in fact, may, greater 
concentration, more so, 
least more than the same man 
would with eyes. For instance, 
can see reason why eyes are 
needed for the conduct corres- 
pondence, for the writing ad- 
vertising any sort. other 
words, most these things can get 
into the head way the ears 
fingers and similarly ideas can 
come out the head without the 
aid eyes. course, there are 
things that only eyes can do. You 
and might well accept that fact 
and spend all our energy work 
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within this blind man’s dead line, 
speak. 


While there has been nothing ex- 
traordinary experience with 
dead-reckoning, think has 
pointed out few general 
principles which, applied the 
blind, will help some. They may 
all old you, but suppose 
set them down for what they may 
worth. 


the first place, find must 
keep mind alert—keen. must 
sift conversations and fragments 
conversations with associates 
very carefully. They are getting 
impressions and facts from many 
sources not open me. “forc- 
ing” these things mind, they 
will yield more the way infor- 
mation and suggestion than would 
seem likely first glance. must 
not let mind sag. must keep 
tuned for the wave-length the 
moment. The mind has natural an- 
tennae, but unless the current 
running freely, the set will not 


The most fundamental thing 
work requires stout will. 
must set will what comes 
done. Any letting down 
matter how excusable this may 
—weakens the morale and the will 
read many years ago, one 
Thackeray’s some- 


thing like this: “The World 
dressed like Bugaboo, and 
dressed, scares off many people. 
The man who steps firmly 
though, and takes the old fellow 


the beard, finds that the beard 
comes off his hand and the Bug- 
aboo nothing but hollow sham.” 


That the idea. were start- 
ing life over again and without 
sight, don’t think should shy 
from anything wanted do. 
should just step and take it, pre- 
pared pay heavy price for 
course, work, time and trouble. 
had blind son eighteen, 
who wanted anything but 
portrait painter chauffeur, 
should say him simply, “Well, 
ahead; what’s hinder?” In- 
chauffeur, should hope could 
steer well some the drivers 
that are now engaged extermi- 
nating pedestrians. any rate, 
son couldn’t have both brains 
and eyes, should prefer made 
different choice from some present- 
day drivers. 


Here another thing that has 
come home me. There are few 
conveniences for the blind that 
have taken and that glad 
have mastered. run own 
typewriter for making notes and 
writing such things this sketch, 
for instance. learned Revised 
Braille and that means lot me. 
The Ziegler Magazine has filled 
lot hours for most pleasantly. 
Sometime hope meet the giver 
this service and thank her per- 
son. She did one great thing when 
started this “wart-reading” 

the same time, impressed 
with the desirability keeping 
nearly normal possible after sight 
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goes. The difference have mind 
that between automobile and 
trolley-car. The automobile goes 
under its own power and steered 
its own will. The trolley gets 
power from the outside and “fol- 
lows track.” Many 
sons, doubt, prefer take spe- 
cial training prepare for work 
designed done without sight. 
When they feel urge other- 
wise, their decision follow the 
track all right. The one who hesi- 
tates, however, and looks wistfully 
some occupation profession 
not included the schedule for the 
blind, that person would well 
consider. willing pay the 
price, and you and know will 
small price, get what 
wants, then, far experi- 
ence goes, can have what 
wants within reason. Nothing 
this world yields much the 
way satisfaction the feeling 
that have not gone the easiest 
way, but the way independence, 
especially 
through hard places. 

This, think, brings face 
face with the blind man’s great op- 
portunity. With our eyes, those 
wonderful tentacles the mind cut 
off, and with the distractions 
sight reduced minimum, the 
mind free follow its own de- 
vices more unbroken way. 
free think. 

Has ever occurred you that 
everything the world that people 
do, was first thought out some- 
one? The fact that ninéty-five 
per cent the workers the world 
are doing with their hands, 


most, mechanical way with 
their minds, what the remaining 
five per cent have thought out for 
them. The factory-worker guides 
machine that makes the thing that 
some brain has sweat out hard 
thinking. The bookkeeper sets down 
figures that represent the thinking 
and contriving some mind. The 
ship-carpenter nails lumber together 
accordance with plans that may 
have been made, and often have 
been made, minds unaided 
eyes. Just run over these things 
for yourself and see how much 
the preliminary thinking, scheming, 
planning, devising, and inventing 
could have been done unsighted 
people. seems that this 
idea opens tremendous possibili- 
ties before the blind. Perhaps not 
every blind person suited na- 
ture this kind work, but many 
are suited and think this 
thinking field one well worth 
careful attention. You and know, 
better than sighted people do, how 
accurately the mind alone can con- 
struct and carry working models 
actual things. know the value 
concentrated thought, uninter- 
rupted distracting impressions 
that come through sight. 

Right along this line, seems 
me, lies the blind man’s greatest op- 
portunity. Not everyone will wish 
follow this lead, but those who 
will find interesting, stimulat- 
ing and productive many ways. 

Once more, were speaking 
blind young man, should say: 
“Go out for what your heart tells 
you you want. It’s yours the 
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Sight Saving Classes Public School 


Hayes* 


Chief Executive Officer, New Jersey Commission for the Blind 


Superintendent John Wilson 

Paterson Public Schools, ably 
seconded his progressive Board 
Education, who are ever the 
alert give the children their 
city every possible educational ad- 
vantage, did very important piece 
pioneer work establishing 
Paterson, the first class for the Con- 
servation Vision the State 
New Jersey. 


the month September, 1923, 


This class was organized pub- 
lic school No. Two, Paterson, 
Miss Bertina Pettis, who came 
Paterson from Youngstown, 
Ohio, 1923, and operated 
connection with the other depart- 
ments that school. Miss Pettis 
received her training the Kent 
State Normal School, Kent, Ohio; 
Ohio University Athens, Ohio; 
Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio; 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, 
Ohio; and Columbia 
New York City. Her special train- 
ing for blind and sight-saving work 
public schools was received 
Youngstown, Ohio, under the su- 
pervision Mr. Irwin, Su- 
pervisor Work for the Blind 
the public schools Ohio that 
time and present Director the 
Bureau Research and Education, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York City. Miss Pettis holds 
teacher’s state certificates both 
Ohio and New Jersey. 

The Sight Saving Class Pater- 
son once became active agency 
for good the schools that city. 


*Blind 


city-wide canvass was instituted 
search pupils the grades, 
who were suffering from defective 
vision. The pupils who were elig- 
ible for the class were transferred 
the Sight Saving Class School 
No. Two, while others were advised 
report eye specialists their 
own city for treatment for glasses 
the case might require. This 
class has always been open the 
pupils surrounding towns and 
there are three such pupils at- 
tendance. 

From time time many encour- 
aging reports are received from 
mothers and doctors who see won- 
derful improvement the eyes and 
nerves the pupils since their en- 
trance into the Sight Saving Class. 

this class frequent visits the 
oculists are necessary and such ap- 
pointments are kept promptly. 

The children are brought from 
their homes the school busses 
the morning and returned 
their homes the afternoon the 
same manner. 

Because their long day, (seven- 
thirty A.M. four-thirty P.M.) due 
the time taken the busses 
their transportation, these pupils 
are encouraged buy milk and 
crackers, and hot lunch also 
served them the cook the 
dining room the school the 
company four other classes. (The 
classes for blind, deaf and crippled.) 

This bus and dining room service 
furnished the Board Educa- 
tion for safety and health. 
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the Sight Saving Class with 
its special equipment clear-type 
books, maps, blackboards, movable 
desks, indirect lighting, 
shades, etc., study and 
make all preparations for the les- 
sons recited the grade 
rooms where they work side side 
with their classmates normal 
vision. 

Sight Saving pupils have their 
lessons oral subjects and his- 
tory, language and geography 
the grade classroom with the seeing 
children and their physical training, 
cooking and manual training 
those departments, thus being part 
the school all times training 
for their places useful members 
society and self-supporting citi- 
zens the future. 

their Sight Saving Class these 
pupils receive instructions bas- 
ketry, caning, typewriting, reading, 
arithmetic, spelling. All their writ- 
ten work also done this room 
special paper the black- 
board. 

The pupils this class pass back 
and forth, through the halls and 
and down the stairs, grade rooms 
the case departmental work; 
some them studying the spe- 
cial room, while others are with 
their class the grade room. 

seldom the case that all the 
members this class are the 
Sight Saving room the same 
time, except when they come to- 
gether three P.M. get their 
wraps on, preparation for the 
ride home. 

this work necessary that 
the Sight Saving and the grade 


teachers work very closely together 
and both for the interest the 
child. When this cooperation well 
carried out, the children progress 
rapidly, making for time lost 
the past, when, because very 
limited vision, they were unable 
read their lessons and keep with 
their class. 

this Sight Saving method car- 
ried the grade schools these 
pupils are promoted from grade 
grade with the seeing pupils and 
upon graduation from the eighth 
grade they enter high school with 
the graduates the grades. 

The first enter high school 
from this class February, 1926, 
were two attractive girls Italian 
parentage. They are distinguishing 
themselves their typing; one 
them, Alba Solaro, wearing 
badge acknowledgment her 
speed the typewriter. The other, 
Margaret Torcicollo, giving 
good account herself various 
ways. Alba quite accomplished 
pianist, also. The State pays for 
tutor and reader for each these 
high school pupils. 

one time four members the 
Sight Saving Class were taking 
piano lessons, and were using their 
talents for the good the school 
assembly and school entertain- 
ments. 

June, 1926, boy Italian 
parentage, Joseph Marcotullio, en- 
tered Central High School. had 
not been there long before was 
chosen captain his class. Joseph 
doing good work high school 
his seeing mates, getting high 
grades and setting example 
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manliness and 
others may well follow. Joseph acts 
guide for his blind classmate, 
William Yatman, and they are good 
chums. 

September, 1924, when the 
class was one year old, the pupils 
received flattering invitation 
well the Class for the Blind 
exhibit their handwork Santiago, 
Chili. Mrs. Migel New 
York City was going South 
America representative our 
country international council 
welfare workers and the public 
school Sight Saving Class Pater- 
son and the public school Class for 
the Blind also Paterson, not only 
represented New Jersey but these 
types work the United States 
that conference, Mrs. Migel 
took exhibits with her, leaving some 
the most artistic baskets, etc., 
South America for permanent 
exhibit. 

This caused some very enthusi- 
astic study South America, and 
Chili particular, the children 
had now personal interest that 
country. 

One aim the Sight Saving 
part our public schools that 
quite naturally any child suffering 
with imperfect vision from any 
cause, will enter Sight Saving 
Class knowing that that the place 
where will find help. This should 
now promoted from one 
class another the same school. 

Another aim train the 
child with defective vision that 
will self-supporting and asset 


live. 

Class for the Blind, Public 
School No. Two, Paterson, New 
Jersey, was organized Septem- 
ber, 1923, Miss Katherine Tay- 
lor, formerly teacher 
school classes for the blind 
Youngstown, Ohio. Miss Taylor 
was graduate the Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania, normal school 
and has taken special courses the 
Universities Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Pennsylvania and received her 
training public school work for 
the blind under Mr. Robert Ir- 
win, Supervisor Work for the 
Blind the public schools Ohio 
that time and present Director 
Bureau Research and Educa- 
tion, American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York City. 

From the beginning has been 
center interest and its progress 
watched not only those directly 
connected with education but also 
those interested the welfare 
the community. Almost every day 
the class has visitors. Sometimes 
members from one the Civic 
Clubs the city group stu- 
dents from the Normal School; then 
again may prominent business 
men the community. They 
not stop with one visit. almost 
every case has been repeated. 

One the outstanding features 
the work the successful com- 
petition these children with the 
seeing children. Not only they 
have the same lesson assigned 
them the children with vision, 
but they recite with them regular 
class grade and almost every case 
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are more than match for their 
mates. 


All the academic branches are 
taught, also typewriting, weaving, 
sewing, knitting, basketry and chair 
caning. 


Four students have finished the 
eight grade the public school 
and have entered High School. 
Here comes the real test what 
blind students are able 
school prepared entirely for seeing 
persons. 


All the four pupils are doing 
credible work. Three them are 
honor roll students and doing work 
above the average. The State pays 
for tutor and reader for each 
these high school students. 


The Paterson Evening News in- 
vited their guests the 
Theatre the orphans the city, the 
crippled and deaf children and the 
blind see Mary Pickford “Spar- 
rows.” hundred children 
attended. special treat the 
Manager the Theatre offered 
prize the child who would write 
the best letter describing the pic- 
ture. blind boy from this class 
won first check for five 
dollars. 


Several the boys have learned 
cane chairs well that they are 
not only able earn their own 
spending money, but have small 
amount bank each week. 


The class still very, very young 
and far from ideal but hoped 
that will give Paterson some 
independent, 
people. 


very self-supporting 
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Victory Ohio 


from Ohio that the legislature 
that state has passed bill over the 
Governor’s veto, transferring the 
School for the Blind from the De- 
partment Welfare the Depart- 
ment Education. This one 
more victory the long fight which 
has been waged nearly every 
state the union remove the 
training blind children from the 
sphere charity that educa- 
tion, where belongs. 


Information File 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind from time time, receives 
letters from people both blind and 
seeing, asking that they put 
touch with schools and other agen- 
cies for the blind who might need 
their services. Many these letters 
sound very promising indeed. Some 
them are supported recom- 
mendations from leading people 
work for the blind. 


The Foundation has not seen its 
way clear establish anything re- 
sembling employment bureau, for 
persons wishing engage the 
field work for the blind, but super- 
intendents schools, and executives 
associations and commissions, 
may find very desirable get 
touch with some these candidates. 


The Foundation will glad 
send prospective employers names 
and addresses and other information 
which possesses, regarding these 
people. 
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Farming Without Sight 


REINETTE LOVEWELL 


seventy-seven, without sight, 
George North 


County, New 
about his business 
running 
acre farm, the old 
State Road between 
Johnson City and 
Glen Aubrey. was 
born this farm, and 
has spent his entire 
life among its famil- 
iar fields and timber 
lands. When was 
twenty-six, 
dent his eyes oc- 
curred, which, within 
four years, caused him 
blind. During those 
years, with his sight 
rapidly failing be- 
came accustomed 
getting around 
over the farm, famil- 
iarizing himself with 
distances, gaining 
confidence which has 
done away with the 
need anyone 
guide him. Mr. North 
owns forty acres 
timber land and pas- 
ture land mile dis- 
tant from the home- 
stead and each spring 
drives all posts 
and repairs his fences 
both places, often 
walking alone from 


his farmhouse the timber lot. 
When time plow for his 


spring planting hires the job 


Broome done, finding the same difficult 


With his own hands 

Mr. North made this 

clock from old 
organ case. 


York, goes problem getting reliable labor 


which confronts most 
farmers today. Be- 
cause this uncer- 
tainty help, does 
not cultivate many 
acres his land. 
upon his dairy 
for 
profit. feeds and 
milks his herd 
sixteen cows himself. 
Taking care his 
garden one the 
tasks most enjoys. 
each end the 
garden places 
stake, with 
tied across the in- 
tervening distance. 
this cord knots are 
tied equal distances 
apart—the proper 
space for the kind 
plant wishes set 
out. feeling the 
cord and knot one 
place the plant the 
knot with the other. 
When puts 
seeds places them 
row with the cord 
guide him keep 
the row straight. 
Writing the 
Outlook about Mr. 


North, his niece and housekeeper, 
Miss Margaret North, says: 
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“He has small tack driven into 
his hoe handle which the exact 
distance from the hoe which wishes 
the rows apart, placing the 
hoe the stake can measure 
the tack the handle where 
move the stakes start his new 


Mr. North cuts wood for fuel 
with buck saw. 


row. this same way plants 


and dig potatoes. His rows are al- 
ways straight and equal distances 
apart. always very accurate 
all his work. When weeds the 
garden feels for the plant 
wishes save, and can tell nearly 
all plants from the weeds very 
quickly feeling the leaves and 
stalks—then holds the plant 


his left hand and pulls the weeds 
with his right. 


There very little work the 
farm cannot do. drives the 
horses when unloading hay with 
the horse fork. usually mows 
out the fence corners and places 
necessary use scythe himself. 
there are any broken hay ropes 
the neighborhood many people 
with good sight bring them him 
splice. never idle, rises 
the morning about four o’clock and 
seldom done with his night chores 
until after eight. always in- 
terested the daily newspapers and 
keeps well posted current events. 
Someone has read aloud him, 
his fingers are hardened 
the heavy farm work that can- 
not feel the fine points the raised 
letters.” 


George North who gets four 
o’clock the morning accord- 
ance with farm traditions and “is 
seldom done with his chores until 
after eight” still has energy enough 
left for some very ambitious efforts 
cabinet making. From the old 
organ and piano cases has made 
“grandfather” clock, two music 
cabinets and now work 
second clock. boy while 


had two good eyes, became 


expert fine inlay work. was 
his intention develop this skill 
into business and one the great- 
est sacrifices his blindness necessi- 
tated was the abandonment this 
project. 


years past Mr. North gave 
good deal attention poultry. 
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Many blind people have been suc- 
cessful with hens, and poultry rais- 
ing taught many schools for 
the blind. found, however, that 
for the work expended eggs and 
broilers were less profitable than 
milk and has any 
New York State farm would 
complete without few cackling 
biddies provide eggs for the 
table and rooster crow lustily 
daybreak. 


Deep snow one Mr. North’s 
enemies, all blind people. 
The white blanket over familiar 
“bearings” muffles sound and dis- 
concerting when comes get- 
ting about. during the winter 
months that spends much time 


upon his clocks and music cabinets, 
making his measurements, expertly 
joining the matched pieces, putting 
the pendulums which strike 
the hour with mellow note and 
tell that the clock accomplishing 
its purpose. 

Thus George North rounding 
out long and successful life 
his home acres where hard work 
has forced the soil give him 
livelihood. His has been the 
peculiar independence the farmer. 
has worked for one but him- 
self. Farm work never easy but 
has its compensations. These 
George Worth has enjoyed.. his 
bout with blindness has come off 
winner. him goes all the glory 
due true sportsman. 


does not take sight milk. But cows will stand 

still only when skilled hands the milking. 

Mr. North’s chief revenue comes from the dairy. 

feeds and milks his herd himself, rising four 
o’clock the morning. 
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The Blind Japan 


Teacher the Tokyo School for the Blind 


seems that the lot 
the blind the past Japan 

Was rather sad one just 
any other country. Before our sys- 
tems education were well-regu- 
lated, and even since, the blind 
world has been left far behind that 
the seeing. the blind have 
not been able receive such 
systematic education have the 
seeing for long time, but with 
few exceptions, they have been 
neither the objects charity nor 
beggars, though ever held ob- 
jects pity like all other helpless 
beings among us, and especially 
the Imperial Courts have always 
bestowed some share attention 
their relief. 


Japan has experienced two great 
Renaissances, one called the Reno- 
vation Taikwa when the country 
was opened Chinese civilization 
1281 ago, and the other des- 
ignated the Restoration Meiji 
the beginning contact with 
the Western and American culture 
and institutions sixty years ago. 


The former was merely Oriental, 
while the latter was world-wide, 
and although, with each Renais- 
sance, the blind our country en- 
gaged the attention the people 
conspicuous element society, 
active interest providing 
education for the blind was also 
aroused among 
pists, particularly during the Res- 
toration Meiji. need scarcely 
mentioned that was influenced 
the introduction the human- 


itarianism, culture, and education 
which were then 
Europe and America. 


The blind Japan have been 
protected and trained, one occu- 
pation another, from time im- 
memorial and the result many 
years successful trial, massage, 
shampooing, acupuncture and the 
Japanese music, which consists 
Samisen and Koto, both string in- 
struments, have been picked out 
the most suitable occupations for 
the blind, and they are, even today, 
playing their parts. very 
clear that instead being burden 
society, the blind have been well 
able support themselves. 


843, Prince Hitoyasu was born, 
the fourth son the 54th Emperor 
Ninmyo, and appointed governor 
the two provinces when was 
quite young, but unfortunately los- 
ing all his sight eye-disease 
his twenty-eighth year, entered 
the priesthood. Being man 
high education, was well versed 
the Japanese and the Chinese 
literatures and also had deep in- 
terest music. sometimes in- 
vited the blind who lived Kyoto, 
then the capital Japan, and 
that neighborhood, the parties 
held for their recreation; and 
took delight poetry and music 
with them those occasions. 
also generously divided the prod- 
ucts from his own fief among the 
same blind alms every year. 


After his death, his will such 
alms were given the blind all 
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THE BLIND JAPAN 


over the country the successive 
Emperors. was benevolence it- 
self and has been respected 
patron the blind. The subsequent 
sympathy for the blind and protec- 
tion them originated through his 
realization their needs. After- 
ward, the beginning the 17th 
century, addition the alms 
from the Emperors, subscriptions 
from the Tokugawa Shogun, leader 
the military families, and from 
some people who gave com- 
memorate lucky events 
lucky affairs which had happened 
their own homes, were distrib- 
uted among the blind the pay for 
their prayers that peace might reign 
over the land. 


886, memory the blind 
Prince Hitoyasu, his blind attend- 
ants were for the first time ap- 
pointed officers for the blind 
the 55th Emperor Koko, brother 
Hitoyasu, the recommendation 
the Empress Dowager, mother 
the beloved Hitoyasu. 


There were formerly two classes 
blind our country, one, the 
Todo name, consisted blind 
laymen, and the other, the Moso, 
blind monks. The Prince Hitoyasu 
called the father the former. 
And after that, many government 
posts and ranks for the blind were 
established and the officers were ap- 
pointed and the ranks conferred 
among the Todo, look after the 
welfare the blind throughout the 
country. The chief officer was called 
formerly “Kengyo” and the next, 
“Sokengyo,” who followed many 
“Kengyo” and others, supervised 
all the blind the Todo class. 


first “Kengyo,” “Sokengyo,” the 
most honorable posts, and others 
were won not only ability mas- 
sage, acupuncture music, but also 
character—that is, character was 
important factor for the qualifica- 
tions and “Sokengyo.” 
But afterward, the blind who had 
more less ability offered some 
money “Sokengyo” according 
the posts they wished—that 
say, they bought their posts with 
money. And the money the blind 
paid for the positions was divided 
among the officers salaries. 
sometimes capable blind 
came officers; but, again, there were 
many nominal officers. However, 
dare say, the highest position such 
“Sokengyo” could never won 
without ability and character. Such 
evil custom came from the im- 
moral policy which they wanted 
feather their nests without work- 
ing. some them were not 
only appointed honorable posts 
and had high ranks conferred but 
also made much money, and last 
there were some who carried the 
trade money lenders supply 
such people with money buy their 
positions. 

the same time the Govern- 
ment increased the tax which had 
long been levied throughout the 
country for the benefit the blind 
while poor rate was levied for the 
blind and they had only pay 
small fee the guild their own 
locality. Besides, the Government 


protected them every possible 
way. For example, those days, 
when disputes arose between cred- 
itors and debtors, the judges used 
favor the debtor, the poorer 
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side. But whenever blind person 
was concerned the dispute, the 
judges favored him, whether cred- 
itor debtor. far they were 
cared for very well, the Government 
protected them objects pity 
and overlooked their evil deeds, but 
some blind persons always took ad- 
vantage this protection and in- 
dulgence. 


The essential occupations the 
blind the Todo class the past 
were play Biwa, kind musical 
instrument, recite sutra and 
pray that heaven and earth might 
eternal, the Imperial Throne last 
long, peace reign over the land and 
the country safe; and for these 
prayers they were paid. But the 
other side, many blind persons stood 
against such evil enterprise and 
some made Koto and Samisen and 
others massage, shampooing, and 
acupuncture respectively their pro- 
fessions, and very few occupied 
themselves with literature. 


These professions had originated 
ancient times, but 
persons, elaborating their 
started new schools and transmitted 
them from generation generation 
—for example, Yatsuhashi Kengyo, 
Ikuta Kengyo, and Yamada Kengyo 
being fathers Koto, Ishimura 
Kengyo, Samisen, Yamase Keng- 
and Sugiyama Kengyo, acu- 
pucture, Kosaka Kengyo, mas- 
sage and Hanawa Sokengyo and 
others, Japanese literature. Es- 
pecially among others, Hanawa— 
early-blind—had such retentive 
memory and extensive learning 
have attained everlasting fame 
compiling voluminous histories and 


other elaborate works amounting 
about one thousand volumes. Mr. 
Anagnos gives, his “Educa- 
tion the Blind” detailed account 


curious that pagan and 
uncivilized nation should have set 
Christians this respect. 
stated, Charlevoix’s history, that 
Japan the blind were long ago 
made fill comparatively useful 
sphere. The government kept 
large number them estab- 
lishment, and their business was 
learn the history the empire 
through all the remote ages, ar- 
range systematically chapter 
and verse their memories, and 
transmit from generation gen- 
eration, thus forming sort per- 
ennial walking and talking library 
useful historical knowledge.” And 
have had other blind men who 
practiced some work this kind. 


The Moso class blind monks 
was organized the most famous 
Buddhist Kukwai. belongs the 
Tendai Sect Buddhism and the 
blind monks made their important 
work play Biwa, travel here 
and there for study and pray for 
the people for the safety four 
seasons and the hottest period 
summer, for alms. 


you see, though there were 
some defects and weak points the 
blind world, most the blind were 
trained with strict regulations 
their guilds and did their best 
elaborate their arts and develop 
their character. 


the year 1870, great change 
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was made. The Government caught 
many new world-wide inspirations 
and the same time found our con- 
ventional systems irrational 
and abolished the posts the blind 
officials, doing away altogether with 
the poor rate and reliefs for them. 
This, cruel may appear, has 
been great blessing disguise, 
for under the old regime, the blind 
were always objects pity and in- 
dulgence and fact were the 
long run killed with too much kind- 
ness. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, they are sympathized with and 
helped help themselves, much 
their improvement useful mem- 
bers society. 


Dr. French discusses his 
“The Education the Blind,” 
follows:—“No subject has more 
seriously engaged the attention 
those who have given thought 
the condition the blind than that 
trades and occupation. 


“Long before education had as- 
sumed the aspect problem, so- 
cially-minded individuals and insti- 
tutions had given some attention 
their industrial possibilities. 
least tWo important instances 
solution well accord with the so- 
cial development and prosperity 
the people whole had been 
found. These instances are those 
the blind fortune tellers China 
and the blind masseurs Japan. 
The latter demand our further at- 
tention this point because two 
noteworthy aspects, 
training and the formation 
guild with virtual monopoly mas- 
the blind people with 
have made quite class them- 


selves through monopoly some 
occupations peculiar them—such 
massage, acupuncture, and, 
particular, music. And very 
recently none but the blind, with 
few exceptions, were engaged the 
above occupations. 


late, however, seeing people 
have entered into the same arena 
the blind and the competition 
consequence becoming keen one. 
And this unavoidable circum- 
stance our for first all 
have big population, and not 
many jobs proportion it, 
and with the introduction West- 
ern and American material civiliza- 
tion, our mode living growing 
less simple and the competition 
living getting more keen, some see- 
ing people are now obliged in- 
vade even the particular field the 
blind. Thus the blind Japan will 
have the future stand shoulder 
shoulder with the seeing the 
competition living, and enjoy all 
the advantages the seeing. 


quote Dr. French again, “mas- 
sage means maintaining good 
health much older 
known the Far East than the 
Occident and much more gener- 
ally practiced the present time 
India, China, and Japan than the 
West. special profession has 
grown up, with technique all its 
own, empirical origin but very 
thorough and very effective. More 
specially Japan but lesser 
degree all the Far East this tech- 
nique imparted the apprentice 
system more less well-defined 
guild; and Japan this guild 
masseurs has consisted largely 
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the blind. Their skill the manip- 
ulation muscles and joints 
very great and their services are 
(and have been) almost universal 
demand. The guild masseurs in- 
cludes men and women who make 
their rounds either early the morn- 
ing late the evening, their 
presence being heralded blowing 
small whistle. Both this guild 
and guild fortune tellers and 
musicians are very ancient, dating 
back about 850 D.” His views 
hold with the past conditions more 
than with the present, and though 
suggested the field massage 
more emphatically, have had 
similar situation with music. And 
moreover, could not bring 
mere empirical arts into progressive 
harmony with present conditions, 
the blind have elaborated some sci- 
ences for massage, acupuncture, and 
music. now, acquire good 
knowledge the sciences and arts 


massage, acupuncture, and music, 
pupils spend least from four 
seven years the schools for the 
blind. And also imperative for 
each such pupil have received, 
prior to, and the same time with, 
his course massage, acupuncture, 
music, good general education 
his background. before stated, 
massage, acupuncture, and music 
are the most important vocations 
the blind, though they longer 
monopolize them. present 
cannot find out any other better 
ones for them and the best experts 
and the greatest people found 
the fields these subjects have been 
the blind who have been studying 
these subjects hardest, and most sys- 
tematically. Therefore, put mas- 
sage, acupuncture, and music the 
courses study vocational sub- 
jects together with literary subjects 
the schools for the blind. 
(To continued the Sept. issue) 


Girl Scout Summer Camp organized the Headquarters for the Blind, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Vocational Guidance Course for the Blind 


Epwarp 


relatively new term, coined 
describe the efforts the 
modern school and business organi- 
zation help people find the occupa- 
tions for which they are best fitted. 
These efforts are turn result 
the school’s attempt equip its gra- 
duates more efficiently for life, and 
the business world’s attempt show 
humanity that does care after all 
for the Although one can 
not understand intelligently the im- 
portance vocational guidance un- 
less keeps mind the point 
view both the school and the busi- 
ness world, the writer intends now 
stress the educational side, and will 
further limit himself the educa- 
tional and economic interests 
particular group, the blind. The writer 
himself blind, and feels that has 
some background for this article. 


have gotten that place the 
work for the blind where ought 
able help the blind while yet 
life. feel that such course 
needed. have known those 
school who seemed wasting 
their time because they did not know 
what they would when they fin- 
ished schooling, and therefore had 
nothing particular work for while 
school. Either they had not given 
this matter serious thought, or, having 
done so, the problem loomed large 
that they set aside for day 
reckoning which they attempted 
defer long possible. the 
other hand, have known rather 
frivolous lads grow very serious 


*Blind 


when asked flatly, “What are you 
going when you get 
have known boys talk long and 
fervently this topic. have been 
impressed moreover reading arti- 
cles about successful blind persons, 
with the length time that took 
some them find themselves. 
not condemn this “feeling about” 
after graduation; many our seeing 
friends the same, and under- 
stood that this apparent loss direc- 
tion not due the blind person’s 
indecision his life work, but 
the unwillingness the world let 
him try his chosen occupation. 


feel that vocational guidance 
course schools for the blind should 
come during the last year grade 
school work, the first year high 
school. schools for the seeing vo- 
high school, not always definite 
course, but often curriculum, de- 
vised give the pupils chance 
find out what various occupations 
are like. Often too, vocational guid- 
ance nothing more than method 
presenting the regular grade and 
high school subjects such will en- 
able the pupils see that they bear 
vital relation the business world. 
The blind child should have the vo- 
cational aspect education presented 
him the same time his seeing 
normal children. Moreover, blind 
children reach the last grades ele- 
mentary school and the first sec- 
ondary school more advanced 
age than their seeing brothers and 
sisters, and therefore should have 
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deeper interest the problem 
choosing life work. have often 
heard blind students ask, “Why should 
with high school work? 
what practical value will 
when get through?” earnestly 
hope that the blind students today 
appreciate more keenly the value 
high school education than did 
blind students ten years ago when 
answered the above questions 
deciding enter high school and 
college. However, this question 
fair one, and asked many 
blind student capable mastering 
high school work. For 
these reasons, therefore, feel that 
there more strategic point for 
vocational guidance course schools 
for the blind than during the last year 
grammar school the first year 
high school. 


And what should this course 
consist 


First, such course should extend 
over least one term 
allowed much time per week 
the courses prescribed ¢he state 
boards education. 


careful study and frank 
articles appearing have 
appeared the Matilda Ziegler Maga- 
zine for the blind under the heading 
“Experiences and Suggestions for 
Success,” articles about success- 
ful blind persons which have appeared 
and will continue appear the 
Outlook for the Blind and other re- 
liable papers. For this course 
need sympathetic teacher who has 
worked with the blind for some time, 
knows their problems, and willing 


Secondly, should the 


thrash out these problems with 
them frankly and carefully. 


Thirdly, this course should consist 
lectures informal talks suc- 
cessful blind persons, perhaps the very 
persons possible about whom the 
student has been studying. The stu- 
dent should given opportunity 
ask these persons questions about 
their work, and have personal con- 
ferences with them which the stu- 
dent’s individual case may dis- 
cussed. 


Fourthly, the course should include 
talks and with broad-minded far- 
seeing, and influential seeing men and 
women, likely sooner later em- 
ploy the blind, not already doing 
so, whose colleagues 
ness are likely employ the blind. 
Let such persons present the point 
view the seeing world, sympathe- 
tically, but frankly and carefully. Let 
them too subject questions and 
personal conferences. The blind stu- 
dents would also find opportunity 
present these seeing persons their 
point view which the seeing per- 
sons could think over and carry back 
their business associates. Such 
contact should include opportunity 
for the seeing persons see the blind 
work and play, the class room 
and out it, that they may know 
how the blind things, not when 
exhibition, but under ordinary circum- 
stances. These contacts might help 
solve the problem getting the public 
give the blind chance show 
what they can the business 
world. 


Fifthly, the students have any 
ideas interests which seem lead 
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them occupations never before at- 
tempted the blind, and if, after 
careful consideration, they care 
voice their thoughts, they should sub- 
mit these ideas the class for candid 
discussion, personal conferences 
with the teacher and others, and 
careful, self-directed inquiry, all these 
means being employed test the prac- 
ticability the students’ ideas. 


far from leaving the student 
with the idea that all pioneering fields 
vocational guidance for the blind 
over, this course should all 
can stimulate pioneering this 
field. should also able lead 
the blind the beginning the 
beaten tracks, general under- 
standing the tried and true voca- 
tions. Certainly, however, the pioneer 
spirit should allowed full play 
the lives these young people while 
they are still young, the time when 
this spirit has its strongest grip 
their whole being. They may never 
enthusiastic again, never again 
may they anxious try some- 
thing new. But our young adventurers 
should warned that pioneering 
serious business and that “wild-cat” 
schemes will not work, and can not 
have serious consideration. 


Sixthly, again stress the personal 
conference. all the courses the 
curriculum, this course should, nay 
must, built around the individual. 
Personal conferences between student 
and teacher, between student and out- 
side lecturers should held often 
possible and necessary enable 
the individual discover his fitness 
for this that occupation. 


Lastly, without special effort 
one’s part, this course would certainly 


more than help blind persons 
find the proper means earning 
living. would show them how they 
must fit into the whole social scheme 
during working hours and after. 
short, the course would them 
not only means finding way 
earn living; would also help 
them live. live far greater 
problem than earn living. 


some schools for the blind, more 
vocational courses are being given. 
The time-honored chair caning, piano 
tuning, broom making, and rug 
basket weaving need not the only 
occupations outside music which 
the blind may learn, but has any 
school established course find out 
what occupation blind boy girl 
really wants and able follow? 
course has been given, has 
any systematic method accomplish- 
ing the same purpose been used? 
believe that five school periods week 
their equivalent, for one term 
would not spending too much time 
this important aspect education 
the blind. believe that 
time that such course was tried. 


Elected Phi Beta Kappa 


Word has reached the Outlook 
two blind college students who 
have this year won Phi Beta Kappa 
keys. 

Miss Helen Katherine Smith, 
elected this fraternity Vassar, 
graduate the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind. Gregory 
Sullivan Atlanta, Georgia, blind 
since birth, has also won this dis- 
tinction the University 
Georgia. 
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Geschichte des Blindenwesens 


Kretschmer’s Geschichte des 
Blindenwesens, which 
lished Ratibor 1925, one 
the few scientific treatments 
blindness from the general social 
and economic point view. 
writings Mell and Heller. The 
book superior Best’s that 
presents much more intimate 
view, the view one directly ac- 
quainted with the problems and 
the inner psychology the blind; 
excels Mell acumen and 
breadth view and appeals the 
general reader more than Heller’s 
meticulous scholarship. While the 
title leads one expect work 
dealing with everything pertaining 
the blind from earliest times 
down the beginning general 
organized institutional care and in- 
struction, this brief treatise really 
traces the evolution the more 
humane treatment the blind 
and through that period when 
standing blind persons called the 
aftention clear-visioned philan- 


thropists the possibilities edu- 
cated self-helpfulness. Its sub-title 
might well Study Social 
Progress.” 

Among the 
facts brought forth this fascinat- 
ing record that those Christian 
charities which ultimately brought 
about the education the blind 
the West were not spasmodic 
emotional, but reasoned and sane, 
and tended more and more toward 
“aiding the blind aid themselves.” 
vast flood recent writing has 
belittled both the Church 
charitable efforts and the whole 
Christian social philosophy. 
need strong treatment more 
less rigid historical courses bring 
back that mental health which 
will enable realize the funda- 
mental social importance the 
great religions. But for Christian- 
ity the state the blind would 
sad indeed. 

refreshing also find Kret- 
schmer paying high tribute 
and his work. While realiz- 
ing the importance such 
Maria Theresia von 
pointing the way, shows how 
“sighted persons genius, the 
and Kleins and Howes, 
alone made possible the thorough 
and systematic education the 
blind. Kretschmer would above all 
fit blind children and adults be- 
come members seeing commu- 
nity the sharpening that “in- 
ner along with essential 
physical orientation and vocational 
training. 


Blindenwesens appears in Le Valentin Haiiy Jan- 
vier Mars, 1927, 
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EDITORIALS 


Our Guest from Japan 


work for the blind that inter- 
change ideas among people all 
nations which extends knowledge 
nigh indispensable; our cosmos 
such circumscribed cosmos that 
all can learn from every source 
still too little. From Japan 
have had the privilege learning 
some admirable lessons respects 
the education the young blind 
through the visit the United 
States, extending one year—March, 
1926, April, 1927—of Mr. 
Akiba, Professor the Tokyo 
School for the Blind, who was sent 
the United States the Japan- 
ese government. What learned 
from may put early use 
when returns home year hence 
after another twelvemonth abroad, 
and this Europe, for assured 
the writer that the time spent with 
had been very fruitful way 
suggestion and inspiration. All that 
there was see and learn Mr. 
Akiba appropriated wherever 
went. Never have come con- 
tact with more avid mind. 


Personally this keen student was 
most agreeable and not only increased 
our respect for the Japanese intel- 
lectual but also, insofar one cour- 
teous and appreciative visitor could, 
improved the quality and 
added the sum international 
comity. his long stay Perkins 
Institution, where attended the 
Harvard Course (at the same time 
carrying forward advanced studies 
Harvard University), his two 
visits the New York Institute, 


his briefer calls several other 
schools and workers for the blind 
every place visited, his atten- 
dance the biennial meeting the 
American Association Instruc- 
tors the Blind, made friends 
all who came know him. 


Mr. Akiba’s brief address 
the meeting the instructors 
gave account the beginnings 
education the blind Japan 
and later prepared paper 
“The Blind Japan” which the 
Outlook for the Blind has the privi- 
lege publishing. 


Let there many such ambassa- 
dors our shores that may 
learn the better ways and enjoy the 
spirit amity and cooperation. 

CLEVE. 


The Stainsby-Wayne Braille 
Writer 


The Foundation has recently re- 
ceived from the National Institute 
for the Blind London, im- 
proved model the Stainsby-Wayne 
Braille Writer, which should 
better known American users 
Braille. This little machine has sev- 
eral advantages which appeal cer- 
tain American users. does very 
satisfactory interlining and quite 
portable, weighing but five and 
half pounds. The board upon which 
rests folds that goes into 
very neat compact case, measuring 
Thick thin paper 
can used these 
machines. The Foundation will 
glad furnish further information 
regarding this machine. 
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Walker 


Dr. Newton Farmer Walker, for 
sixty-one years superintendent 
the South Carolina Institute for the 
Deaf and Blind Cedar Spring, 
passed away February 4th, 1927, 
the age eighty-two. 

The Institute for the Blind 
Cedar Spring was founded 1849 
Dr. Walker’s father, Reverend 
Walker, whom succeeded 
1866. For many years his son, 
Laurens Walker, grandson 
the founder, has been associated 
with him the work the Insti- 
tute. 


For his accomplishments 
educator and benefactor the 
chosen field his life work, Dr. 
Walker was signally honored sev- 
eral times with the conferring 
degrees, the general assembly 
South twice making 
awards while 1874, while was 
yet young man, the degree 
Doctor Humane Letters was 
conferred him the board 
directors 
Washington, The honorary 
degree Doctor Laws was con- 
ferred the state legislature 
1909 and three years later con- 
current resolution the same 
body honored him with degree 
Doctor Philanthropy and Charity 
“as fitting testimonial his worth 
and usefulness life laborer 
the vineyard and 
South Carolina’s unfortunate 
children.” 

Dr. Walker had taken over 
the work education for the deaf 
and blind from the hands his 


own children grandchildren, 
this being distinction the Walk- 
family not shared any other 
family the county, thought. 
All three sons engaged the work, 
one having remained Cedar 
Spring with Captain Walker and 
assisted the administration 
the South Carolina school while 
Walker, second son, only re- 
cently retired from being the active 
superintendent the Tennessee in- 
stitution. Dr. Walker now 
holds similar position with the 
children, Laurens Walker, Jr., 
and Miss Louisa Walker, have also 
entered the profession teaching 
the deaf and blind, thus perpetuat- 
ing the distinction. 


Catherine Thomas Mache 


The death Mrs. Catherine 
the faculty the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Blind for the 
past twenty years, recorded. Mrs. 
Mache was teacher the 
school for many years, and, upon 
the resignation Miss Harris 
1924, she was elected the posi- 
tion principal the literary de- 
partment. 

Mrs. Mache was born 
Birkenhead, England, but had been 
resident Pittsburgh since early 
girlhood. Before her marriage 
Dr. Louis Mache Pitts- 
burgh, she had been teacher 
the Chartiers Valley School. After 
the death her husband, she be- 
gan her work teaching the blind, 
and this field she was actively 
and successively engaged until the 
time her death. 
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Randolph Reynolds Pratt 


Randolph Reynolds Pratt, Super- 
intendent the New Mexico School 
for the Blind, who for over seven- 
teen years gave unselfish devotion 
toward building that institution, 
died April 11, His untimely 
death was great shock and ter- 
rible loss, not only his friends 
and associates and the school 
dutifully served, but the whole 
State New Mexico. 

The history Mr. Pratt’s con- 
nection with the School for the 
Blind record unusual achieve- 
ment worthy the highest praise. 
September, 1909, came New 
Mexico from the East, where had 
been teaching the Pittsburgh 
School for the Blind under Mr. 
Thomas McAloney. His was the 
distinction being the youngest 
superintendent engaged teaching 
the blind. His profession presented 
wide field opportunity for 
man his capabilities and experi- 
ence. However, when came 
desert spot which was very un- 
lovely and unpromising, found 
school consisting one building 
and having enrollment seven 
pupils awaiting prospect bar- 
ren enough have discouraged the 
ordinary person the start. But 
Mr. Pratt caught the gleam 

Without regard the numerous 
appeals for his service larger 
schools where greater personal rec- 
ognition might have been afforded him, 
began his work for the New Mex- 
ico School for the Blind, and now 
through his untiring effort and in- 
fluence the school has enrollment 


eighty-six pupils, and includes 
six modern and_ 
buildings, with seventh, 
fectly equipped kindergarten build- 
ing, well under way construction. 

All which the school com- 
prised monument the mem- 
ory Randolph Reynolds Pratt. 
his handiwork. gave not 
service alone but service with love, 
holding 
throughout the changing adminis- 
trations government. 

few years after Mr. Pratt came 
the school, married Miss Ruth 
Woodbury, talented young violin- 
ist and pianist Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Fortunately for the school, 
their lives were such harmonious 
blend interests and ideals that 
Mrs. Pratt able now take her 
husband’s place. 


Amanda Moore 


Miss Amanda Moore, veteran 
teacher the Arkansas School for 
the Blind, died the school March 

Miss Moore had been confined 
her bed for eleven months following 
stroke paralysis. She had spent 
most her life the institution, 
having lost her sight very 
young girl. She received her diplo- 
1878, was elected teacher 
immediately after her graduation 
and engaged this work until she 
was stricken April, 1926. 

Miss Moore was the first presi- 
dent the State Association for 
the Blind, organized 
had been ambition hers for 
years have such organization, 
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composed ex-pupils and others in- 
terested the welfare the blind. 
She was very active the work 
the Association and was the donor 
the largest single contribution, 
which has been received, for pro- 
posed Industrial Home for Blind 
Women. When the Home becomes 
reality will named “The 
Amanda Moore Industrial Home 
for Blind Women.” 


Jane Schofield 


Miss Jane Schofield, former 
teacher the Indiana School for 
the Blind, died April She 
was born New Albany, Indiana, 
July 21, 1855, and entered the 
School for the Blind Indianapolis 
1870, graduating 1877. During 
the years she taught the Indiana 
School she established herself 
efficient teacher, faithful assistant, 
and loyal friend. 


Pennsylvania Legislation 


There are two blind men the 
Pennsylvania Legislature; Matthew 
Dunn and Henry Lanius. Mr. 
Dunn the Lower House has suc- 
ceeded obtaining passage 
joint resolution looking forward 
amendment the State law 
which will make pensions for the 
blind Pennsylvania constitution- 
al. This resolution must passed 
upon favorably both houses 
the next Pennsylvania Legislature 
and approved the voters 
general election before can be- 
come part the Constitution. 

Workers for the blind the State 
are supporting bill introduced into 


the Senate Senator Lanius, 
which, passed, will provide relief 
for the needy blind under existing 
State agencies without constitu- 
tional amendment. 

interesting note that Mr. 
Dunn also introduced bill legaliz- 
ing begging Pennsylvania “until 
the Commonwealth shall law 
make adequate provision for assis- 
tance the blind.” This bill died 
Committee. 


Director Community Singing 


February Curtis Williams 
went his desk the Cincinnati 
Municipal Building and began 
work new song sheet. 
that day the Recreation Commis- 
sion, department city govern- 
ment, began function with 
complete staff, and Williams had 
passed the civil service examina- 
Singing with grade 100. 
was very different man 
entered this office from the one 
whom Red Cross worker 
the Association for the Blind seven 
years ago, but probably the same 
sort man who entered the Ar- 
gonne Forest with company 
engineers nine years ago. The many- 
sided war had disabled him and had 
also restored him. War camp com- 
munity work discovered the value 
community singing, and when 
that service was extended civil- 
ians, new occupation was recog- 
nized. Williams was given trial 
this work, and blind man 
“Cheer Leader” for the people 
Cincinnati their community sing- 
ing. 
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Builder Bird Houses 


DAYT HAMPTON lives 
Delphos, Ohio. Seven years 
ago was locomotive en- 
gineer the Nickel Plate Railroad. 
Then became blind. the first 
months which followed his wife 
“At first was 
almost unbearable, 
could 
nothing whatever.” 
The way out 
idleness which 
Mr. Hampton has 
found interest- 
ing and unique. 
has become 
houses for birds. 
Mr. Hampton 
one those for- 
tunate people who 
love birds and get 


enjoyment 
studying their 
habits. had 


long been familiar 
with the comings 
and goings 
martins and wrens 
and for these 
birds makes 
domiciles. 
tins migrate colonies, and for 
them builds houses six, eight, 
fourteen and eighteen compartments 
—real apartment 
many families live happily together. 

Wrens travel pairs, and want 
single-family dwellings. They can- 
not coaxed settle down 


Before lost his sight Mr. Hampton 
was locomotive engineer and could 
not saw board straight. Within two 
years has learned make bird 
houses. The purchase martin 
house Henry Ford brought him 

sudden fame. 


thing but exclusive one-room 
house. these wren houses 
only one opening, about the size 
twenty-five cent piece. 

two years Mr. Hampton has 
built trade which bringing 
him orders from 
hundreds miles. 
His houses gained 
unexpected 
licity this spring 
through the pur- 
chase one the 
martin houses 
Henry Ford. 

significant 
thing about Mr. 
cess the skill 
has developed 
working with 
wood. uses 
simple devices 
guide him—a 
notched yard stick 
enables 
make correct mea- 
surements. 

“Before lost 


could not saw 
straight,” 
Mrs. Hampton tells the story. 

The painting and decorating 
the houses done Mrs. Hamp- 
ton. Mounted poles near his 
residence are tenanted bird houses, 
which serve advertisements 
the enterprise Mr. Hampton 
successfully carrying out. 
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Brooklyn, New York 


The first Week for the Blind was 
organized thirteen years ago 
Charles Hayes and Miss Beatrix 
Griswold Brooklyn, New York. 
The total receipts were $1900. For 
the Week for the Blind held 


Brooklyn 1927, $45,000 was real- 
ized. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


For four consecutive years Weeks 
for the Blind have been held 
Pittsburgh. writing the 1927 
program, Mr. Latimer, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary the Pittsburgh 
Association for the Blind, says: 

“In the activity known the 
Week for the Blind, there full 
exhibition work done the 
blind from the cradle the grave; 
well ordered sale all varieties 
goods made the blind and 
accompanying tearoom designed 
meet the expense the entire oc- 
casion the receipts derived from 
the luncheons served and donations 
received there. not financial 
campaign such, and essentially 
campaign education and pub- 
licity, but its most concrete meas- 
urement dollars far the 
event itself concerned, and the 
increased business the local or- 
ganization employing blind people. 

“To illustrate more particularly 
the first Pittsburgh Week for the 
Blind held December, 1923, was 
attended approximately 10,000 
people, and the net receipts cash 
and orders for articles made the 
blind and receipts from the tea- 
room were approximately $4,700. 


the Blind” 


The Fourth Week for the Blind 
held April, 1927, was witnessed 
15,000 people and showed net 
result more than $36,000. 

“Subsequent the first Week for 
the Blind the business the local 
Branch the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Blind here Pitts- 
burgh showed marked increase, 
and this increase business has 
been steady during the four years 
past. The total sales 1922 which 
was the year just prior our first 
Week for the Blind $40,000, 
and the total sales 1926 regis- 
tered $86,000. Moreover, there 
general increase public 
knowledge concerning work for the 
blind themselves and more whole- 
some attitude the public toward 
the blind throughout Pittsburgh 
and vicinity. 

“In short, the work for the blind 
wherever Week for the Blind 
held comes more and more into 
public notice and the public gets 
more wholesome viewpoint con- 
cerning blind people.” 


Fourth Annual Week for Blind 


New Jersey’s fourth Annual Week 
for the Blind was held the In- 
dustrial Office Building, during the 
week beginning April 25th, 1927. 
Fifty thousand flyers had been pre- 
viously circulated the general 
committee working cooperation 
with the New Jersey State Com- 
mission for the Blind. 

The usual demonstrations were 
featured, such rug weaving, mop 
making, type and Braille machine 
writing and reading, sewing 


WEEKS FOR THE BLIND 


electric power machine, basketry 
and chair reseating. 


The proceeds from the sales were 
follows: Monday, Sales, $417.51; 
Tearoom, $453.80; Tuesday, Sales, 
$123.70; Tearoom, $118.20; Broad- 
casting, $70.55; Wednesday, Sales, 
$326.35, Tearoom, $183.40; Thurs- 
day, Sales, $288.63, Mops, $39.15, 
Tearoom, $375.00; Friday, Sales, 
$177.56, Tearoom, $98.08, Broadcast- 
ing, $83.00; Saturday, Sales, $192.90, 
Mops, $5.35, Tearoom, $154.36, 
Broadcasting, $8.00. The total re- 
ceipts for the Week were: Sales, 
$1,256.65, Mops, $44.50, Tearoom, 
$1,382.84, and Broadcasting, $161.55. 


Sunday afternoon, April 24, 1927, 
hour’s program was arranged 
broadcast over Station WNJ 
with speaking and music. the 
request the listeners, the musical 
program was continued 
hour and programs music were 
given Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons. Similar programs were pre- 
sented the exhibit. orchestra 
organized recently members 
the New Jersey Blind Men’s Club 
played very well and many the 
patrons enjoyed dancing 
joining vacant store. 


The listeners the broadcasting 
contributed one hundred sixty-one 
dollars and fifty-five cents the 
proceeds the tearoom. 


The proceeds the tearoom will 
used conducting summer sales 
the shore with headquarters for 
these sales the boardwalks 
Asbury Park and Atlantic City. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


Week for the Blind was organ- 
ized Shreveport for the first time 
March, Charles Hayes, 
Director the Department In- 
formation and Publicity the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
detailed report will found 
page 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


May, Oklahoma City joined 
the ranks cities organized for 
Week for the Blind. Mr. Hayes 
also directed this work. full re- 
port will found page 


Denver, Colorado 


During the first week June, 
Denver will have its initial Week 
for the Blind. Mr. Hayes went 
Colorado May assist plan- 
ning this educational demonstration. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


October 1926, Mr. Hayes 
directed the organization Week 
for the Blind New Orleans. This 
was the first effort this kind 
Louisiana and plans 
formulated make annual 
affair. 


Paterson, New Jersey 


Week for the Blind was organ- 
ized for the first time Paterson, 
New Jersey, during December, 1926. 
resulted the forming per- 
manent committee 200 members 
who will carry the work from 
year year. 


Textile Weaving for Blind Men 


REINETTE LovEWELL 


the blind weavers em- 
ployed the Community 
Workers the New York 

Guild for the Jewish Blind came 
Mrs. Morris Marx, the Executive 
Secretary, few weeks ago and said 
wanted make will. 

saved quite little 
told her. “If should die I’d like 
know what would become it.” 

The man made his will—with the 
justified pride independent, 
self-supporting citizen who has ac- 
cumulated something ahead his 
expenses. 

worthy record when any 
man, blinded adult life, finds 
new way earn his own living 
which will permit him save even 
little money, but the economic in- 
dependence this weaver has 
peculiar significance. 

little over two years ago blind- 
ness came upon him suddenly when 
had been this country only 
few months. was apparently 
helpless, there seemed nothing 
with him but deport him, 
send him back Turkey from 
whence came. One cannot help 
but wonder what his fate would 
have been his native land. 
was young man, thirty years old, 
suddenly sightless. had rel- 
atives Europe the United 
States. seemed inevitable that 
become public charge. 

The week ending April 6th, 1927, 
earned $37.00—the week before 
$34.95. see him his loom 
full life and high spirits—there 


Hand woven fabrics intricate design 


vim about his work which 
obvious even the casual observer 
—energy and skill the way 
sends his shuttle back and forth— 
tempo which individual and dis- 
tinct. 

The reason this man has some- 
thing bequeath the event 
his death has with the textile 
industry the Community Workers 
the New York Guild for the Jew- 
ish blind has established three- 
floor building Lexington Avenue 
New York City and fostered for 
three years. This organization had 
been successful finding form 
work which blind women could per- 
form. Little little they devel- 
oped hair business—back the 
days when shorn locks for women 
were not common and the prevail- 
ing style hairdressing called for 
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switches and “transformations.” 
Came bobbed heads. The market 
declined almost over night. But 
the situation was met gallantly and 
solution found the making 
dolls’ wigs human hair—beauti- 
fully woven wigs that doll manu- 
facturers welcomed ordered 
steadily gross amounts, capitaliz- 
ing the pleasure little girls the 
doll age find combing and brush- 
ing locks real hair. 

The blind women who came 
the Jewish Guild were provided for 
—the way made possible for them 
earn living wage. What could 
found for the men? 

Mrs. Marx talked textile weaving 
over with Miss Grace Harper the 
New York State Commission for the 
Blind. experiment the com- 
mission contributed loom and the 
wool necessary make start—a 
four weeks’ trial making home- 
spun. The experiment proved 
successful that friend contributed 
second loom. Before any weav- 
ing was attempted skilled designer 
was secured who decided upon pat- 
terns and colors suitable for such 
enterprise 

This first work was marketed, 
subsequent work has been, through 
direct solicitation retail markets. 
Mrs. Marx appealed prospective 
purchasers the merits the 
homespun alone, its real beauty 
texture and coloring—not that 
was product blind weavers. 
sentiment was permitted enter 
the discussion its sale. point 
has now been reached where the 
fabric sold gross lots job- 
bers. includes dress and coat 


patterns, scarfs, material for bags, 
and baby blankets. 

There are fourteen looms. Eight 
weavers are employed; two spool- 
ers; two warpers; two quillers. All 
these men are blind and have been 
trained with infinite patience. They 
have come, disheartened, unskilled, 
unexpectedly bereft sight. 
dence has been restored them 
the learning this work. The in- 
dependence wage earning has 
again become theirs. 

The weaving very soon outgrew 
the space the headquarters the 
Guild where was first housed and 
three-floor building was rented 
Lexington Avenue. 

“The business pays the rent this 
building, and the wages those who 
superintend the weaving and designing— 


Marx declares. not like the word 
‘subsidized.’ The equipment was provided 


The threads the patterns are 
memorized blind weavers. 
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gradually. takes about $250 estab- 
lish man loom and provide ma- 
terials with which can learn and pay 
him the minimum wage $7.50 week. 
call ‘scholarship.’ like that 
cient skill usually developed that 
the wage begins climb—to $12, $15 
week. The average wage for the skilled 
and the unskilled $25 for five day 
week.” 

The weavers memorize the de- 
“three red; one black; three 
and on. first the designs are 
read them taken down 
Braille—until they are fixed firmly 
the memory the men. There 
someone hand, often volun- 
teer worker, find knots and tan- 
gles when they first occur. Grad- 
ually skill and perfect work comes 
—until assistance this sort 
needed. 

The day visited the shop where 
this weaving carried on, opened 
the unlocked door and stepped into 


the little hall just outside the room 
where several men were work 
their looms. burst song 
rose even above the noise and clat- 
ter shuttles and footpresses. One 
the men was singing the top 
his voice sent his shuttle 
back and forth. unhappy man 
could sing like that. 

All over the building caught 
atmosphere contentment such 
only gainful occupation can give— 
but which, however, gainful occupa- 
tion sometimes does not give. There 
was much laughter and bantering. 

“It the mental and spiritual re- 
adjustment their lives which 
the most outstanding thing,” Miss 
Cathcart, who charge, told me. 
“They are not single instance 
the same men those who came 
us, discouraged and often times 
bitter and rebellious. And 
their jobs here the looms which 
have made them over mentally and 
given them grip life again.” 


Blind weavers work. 
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Rest Haven Offers Vacation 


Rest Haven, the delightful man- 
sion Monroe County, New York, 
which has been especially arranged 
for the comfort and pleasure 
blind women and girls, will open its 
hospitable doors for the fifth sum- 
mer June Its spacious, tree- 
shaded grounds afford every oppor- 
tunity for rest and recreation the 
open. 

Vacation periods have been ar- 
ranged this year schedule which 
permits the various groups leave 
New York Monday mornings 
and return the third Friday there- 
after, making more convenient for 
those who report their various 
desks Monday morning. 

The group dates are follows: 


Group No. 

leaves New York returns 

June 6th June 24th 
Group No. 

leaves New York returns 

June 27th July 15th 
Group No. 

leaves New York returns 

July 18th August 5th 
Group No. 

leaves New York returns 

August 8th August 26th 
Group No. 

leaves New York returns 

August 29th September 16th 
Group No. 

leaves New York returns 


September 19th October 7th 


All correspondence regarding Rest 
Haven should addressed “Rest 
Haven,” Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Summer School for Teachers 


The course for teachers the 
George Peabody College will open 
June. Mr. Wampler, Su- 
perintendent the Tennessee 
School for the Blind, writes that 
these courses have been conducted 
for six summers and plans have 
been made and inducements offered 
which believes unequalled. Pea- 
body College has made donation 
from $600 $800 each summer. 

outline the work follows: 


22A. General Lecture Course with Round- 
Table Discussions. (No credit) Mr. 
Wampler, director 
First term, hours arranged 


111. Kindergarten and Primary Plans 
and Methods. (2%) Miss Thompson 
First term, daily, 8:00 
112. Intermediate School Problems and 
Methods. Miss Wallace 
First term, daily, 10:00 
113. High School Problems and Meth- 
ods. (2) Mr. Spellings 
First term, M., T., W., Th., 10:00 
114. Manual Training for Girls. (2-4-6) 
Mrs. Baker. 
First term, daily, 10:00-1:00 
115A. Physical Education Schools for 
the Blind. (1) Miss Winnia 
First term, M., W., Th., 1:00 
115B. Expression and 
Schools for the Blind. (2%) Miss 
Winnia 
First term, daily, 2:00 
115C. Physical Education and Dramatic 
Art. (2) Miss Winnia 
First term, M., T., W., Th., 12:00 
Prerequisites: 115A and 115B 
211. History the Education the 
Blind. (2%) Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Burritt 
First term, daily, 9:00 
212 Modern Tendencies and Efforts 
Behalf the Blind. Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Burritt 
First term, daily, 11:00 
214 The Teaching Geography. 
Miss Pratt, Mr. Perkins, and Mr. 
Switzer 
First term, daily 12:00 
216 Sight Conservation. (5) Miss Burdge 
and Mrs. Hoskins 
First term, daily, 8:00-10:00 
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For Me, Blindness Has Meant Opportunity 


GRAN* 


editor the Outlook has 

asked write short ar- 

ticle telling few ex- 
periences and little about 
struggle for education. 
words may any way assist those 
who are striving help fellow 
blind reach success shall very 
happy. writing shall try 
keep mind the questions 
often asked, especially the ques- 
tions asked those who are inter- 
ested work for the blind. 


often make the statement that 
actual blessing. Immediately people 
say, “How can you 
can, want answer that ques- 
tion. 


lost sight very suddenly 
through accident when was just 
approaching young manhood. Like 
thousands others thought 
blindness such terrible thing 
that wished that might end 
life. was left exceedingly 
difficult position because when 
boy had not cared about educa- 
tion, neither had taken any inter- 
est any the bigger and finer 
things life. was absolutely un- 
prepared endure such handicap. 
Briefly speaking, then, found my- 
self without minute’s warning 
without sight, without educa- 
tion, without money, without 
moral character, and without faith 
hope. 


Five months after lost sight 
entered the North Dakota School 


*Blind. 


for the Blind the fourth grade. 
had start life over again. Some 
soon school for the blind. 
was because there were people 
little western town who were 
big enough see that simple pity 
would avail nothing. 
and considerate lady put her hand 
shoulder one day and said, 
“Cheer up, Walter, there will still 
great deal for you life.” 
thought that time that hated 
her because she was the only one 
who did not pity me. No, she did 
not pity me, but she loved in- 
telligently. She read about 
the School for the Blind and always 
treated such cheerful way 
that came feel wanted 
something worthwhile please 
her. About this time minister 
gave friendly slap the 
shoulder and said, “Brace up, Old 
Man, and show them that you can 
yet.” Those few words in- 
spired new hope, new 
purpose. Under breath said, 
“There must great deal sat- 
isfaction showing your friends 
that you can succeed against 
odds.” thankful that these won- 
derful people did not wait five years 
awaken within this spark 
determination. They added five 
years life doing for 
five months what many people 
take five years do. 


After had been the School 
for the Blind while the big ques- 
tion came what should 
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for living. Superintendent 
Chapple had not carefully 
studied talent and ability when 
entered his school would not 
sitting comfortable New York 
hotel writing this article to-day. 
own experience makes feel 
how extremely important 
study each student carefully. 
find one’s place tremendous 
task. Mr. Chapple soon learned 
that was not interested the 


Walter Gran Minneapolis 


work shop. Although loved music 
was not gifted along that line. 
The whole faculty studied case 
and, without letting know their 
intention, asked give short 
reading for literary program. 
This appealed and put 
heart into and the next day the 


faculty agreed that should enter 
the expression class. had now 
found place, thanks the careful 
study Superintendent Chapple 
and his faculty. But after one has 
discovered his talent there remains 
the great task developing that 
talent. That was very difficult, 
for was without money. 


While the School for the Blind 
found not only talent, but 
through wonderfully kind and 
considerate minister found new 
light—a new sight, the sight that 
puts faith into our lives, faith and 
courage and the realization that 
life pretty much what make 
ourselves, matter what condi- 
tion may in. This minister 
proved that possible for our 
churches play big part assist- 
ing blind people attain success 
and happiness. The year was 
graduate from the School for the 
asked about plans for the next 
year. had none. suggested 
going college, but smiled and 
said, “Go college without dol- 
lar name?” left me, say- 
ing, “Think over.” Fortunately 
did not leave all the 
thinking. learned later that 
went his office and wrote the 
president Janestown College, 
telling him all about me. This 
President proved another big- 
hearted man with earnest desire 
assist others finding success 
and happiness. 
sent four year scholarship. 
wrote that they had never had 
blind student the college but 
would glad give the op- 
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portunity see could keep 
with the work. This course 
strengthened determination 
have college education. All 
lacked now was money for 
board and room and miscellaneous 
expenses. 


After graduating June, 1914, 
from the School for the Blind set 
out make money for college. 
had prepared number readings 
and impersonations. gave recitals 
all that summer, but the little 
would clear one night was lost the 
next, until the first September 
found with only twenty-five 
dollars. wrote the College presi- 
dent that would not able 
college for had only twenty- 
five dollars. This president, being 
unusually kind man, sent 
special delivery letter saying 
should take twenty-five dollars 
and come, for they would help 
get recital engagements for week- 
ends and vacations. took 
twenty-five dollars, grip and 
cane and started for college. 


first days college were not 
what one would call easy, even 
pleasant, but believe that the first 
twenty-four hours were the hardest 
and perhaps the most bitter twenty- 
four hours life. young man 
met the train and assisted 
room the Men’s Hall. 
When put hand the bed 
remarked that had not been 
made yet. was the custom 
furnish bedding. When this young 
man learned that had brought 
bedding with went into the 
attic and returned with old dirty 
quilt and pillow that some one had 


evidently discarded. After sleep- 
less night, morning found prac- 
tically alone for had come day 
early. Not knowing where the din- 
ing room was went without break- 
fast that morning, but toward noon 
another strange freshman came 
assistance. There were times 
during that first year college that 
borrowed two-cent stamp with 
which send letter home. But 
the determination have edu- 
cation and tried cheerful and 
friendly. soon learned that Emer- 
son was right his philosophy 
that one would have friends 
must show himself friendly. To- 
day feel that one’s success depends 
very largely upon his ability 
make and keep friends. seemed 
that each new friend led 
recital and result finished 
first year with debt only thirty- 
six dollars. workers and teachers 
could inspire the blind develop 
friendly spirit they would giving 
tremendous power and source 
joy. 

While college took great 
interest all college activities. 
not believe that missed sin- 
gle football baseball game played 
the home field. This did much 
help gain friends the 
athletic groups. was even invited 
give toast football ban- 
quet. short readings were very 
popular social affairs. this 
alone readings were great 
value me. 


After leaving college attended 
various dramatic art schools. 
work most these schools 
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During the first years college there were times when Mr. Gran 
did not have two-cent stamp for his letter home. Now 
rides over the country engagements his own car. 


was done through private lessons 
was able considerable reci- 
tal work the side. account 
love for all kinds Christian 
work made mind that 
wanted theological education. 
way Chicago study theol- 
ogy gave series programs. 
After buying ticket for the first 
town had three dollars 
pocket. Nevertheless remained 
Chicago until the end first 
year when was called home 
the illness and death father. 
Afterward completed three 
year theological course 
tinued dramatic art work, tak- 
ing some the work St. Paul 
and some Minneapolis. 


During last three years was 
materially aided expression 
and dramatic art expenses the 
Minnesota Re-Education Program 
which that state had just developed. 
And passing want take this 


opportunity express apprecia- 
tion this splendid plan. meant 
great deal and know that 
meaning much many grate- 
ful beneficiaries. 


To-day cannot help but feel 
that the last fifteen years have been 
the happiest and 
years life. have had the 
privilege giving recitals many 
our largest cities from coast 
coast and have had the honor 
speaking many our finest 
churches. have own private 
manager who does all booking 
advance. leading recitals are 
three-act plays arranged from Les 
Miserables, The Sign the Cross, 
The Shepherd the Hills, and The 
Fool. also have great many 
shorter readings used for miscellan- 
eous programs. 


the blessings life are 
many and great that they make 
troubles seem very insignificant. 
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Summer Courses 


held the Wisconsin School 

for the Blind, Kansas School for 

Minnesota School for the 

the course Wisconsin, 
Mr. Hooper writes: 


UMMER Schools for adults will 


“The Wisconsin School for the 
Summer School will open 
June fifteenth with probable en- 
rollment seventy-five one hun- 
dred pupils about equally divided 
among men and women. Mr. 
McGalloway will have charge 
principal with corps sixteen 
assistants. Courses will given 
reading and writing, Braille type- 
writing, home economics, including 
sewing and cooking, piano tuning, 
broom making, weaving, basketry, 
chair caning, and rush seating. The 
course will last eight weeks. This 
the tenth session the Summer 
School Janesville and during 
those ten years the School has 
grown from enrollment four- 
teen one almost one hundred. 
expenditure funds the 
State will equal the results here ob- 
tained for the same amount 
money. The adult pupils who have 
attended the Summer School have 
shown wonderful enthusiasm and 
have worked with earnestness 
and concentration which seldom 
seen any school. The results ob- 
tained are most gratifying. 
means utilizing equipment 
already hand the necessary 
rehabilitation work.” 


Mr. Joseph Vance announces 
the summer school the Minne- 
sota School for the Blind, Faribault. 


for Blind People 


Summer School for blind men 
will maintained this institu- 
tion for period ten weeks dur- 
ing the present season. 

Applicants must such con- 
dition health and strength 
able utilize the time profitably 
and those will given the 
ence who have lost their sight com- 
paratively recently. 

All the industrial facilities 
the school will available for the 
pupils and they will expected 
put full hours their physical 
condition will warrant. Attention 
will also given instruction 
the best ways acquiring inde- 
pendence action and perform- 
ing the ordinary personal and social 
functions life. 

From the Kansas School for the 
Blind Miss Eleanor Wilson sends 
word that different lines indus- 
trial work will offered 
music, English and journalism 
for those who seek other than man- 
ual training the Summer School 
for Adults. 

Mrs. Ethel Towne Holmes, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Iowa Commis- 
sion for the Blind, announces: 

“Towa have its first summer 
school for the adult blind this sum- 
mer for period six weeks, June 
July 15, the State School for 
the Blind Vinton. The school 
will under the direction Mr. 
Palmer, the superintendent 
the school, who intensely inter- 
ested the project. financed 
the State Commission for the 
Blind, which entering its second 
year service.” 
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Bulletin Board 


Contributions news work for the blind all over the country are desired 


for these pages. 


All manuscripts must the editor’s hands five weeks 


prior date publication. 


New Jersey local committee 

arrangements have many in- 
teresting plans under consideration 
for the entertainment the mem- 
bers and guests the American 
Association Workers for the 
Blind and they are looking forward 
welcoming the convention 
Atlantic City, June 20, 1927. 


Boston School for Home 

Makers, located 508 East 
Fourth Street, South Boston, was 
organized September, 1926, under 
the auspices the National Civic 
Federation. Its director, Miss Mary 
girls often make great mistake 
not specializing more home mak- 
ing—an occupation which provides 
them with the safety good homes. 
The course comprises Braille read- 
ing and writing, typewriting and 
music, cookery, sewing, laundering, 
care house, marketing and ad- 
ministration. 


Oklahoma Legislature has 

appropriated $50,000.00 for new 
gymnasium the Oklahoma School 
for the Blind built this sum- 
mer; also $25,000.00 for the remod- 
eling and new equipment for the 
power plant. This work will 
done next summer. With the addi- 
tion the gymnasium, the Okla- 
homa School for the Blind will 
complete unit consisting twenty 
buildings. 


February the Texas School for 

the Blind gave concert compli- 
menting the Governor and the For- 
tieth Legislature Texas. Two 


the legislators are former students 
the School. 


Virginia School for the Deaf 

and Blind reports 
changes visits with schools tor 
seeing pupils. number edu- 
cators interested work for the 
blind have been the guests the 
School Staunton, including Dr. 
Sweden, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Guffey, from the Library Con- 
gress Washington and Miss Vio- 
let Savage, Secretary the Red 
Cross Braille Transcribing the 
Congressional Library Service for 
the Blind. 


first graduates from the 

Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind receive 
diploma from the Philadelphia College 
Osteopathy will Mr. Kenneth 
Gearhart and Mr. Edward Kennedy. 
Both are totally blind: the former 
came from Bigler, Pennsylvania, the 
latter from Ontario, Canada. Mr. 
Gearhart also graduate from the 
West Philadelphia High School for 
Boys. These two young men en- 


tered the College 1923 and are 
expecting graduate June. Three 
other students the Pennsylvania 
Institution are osteopathy 
the present time. 
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THE night April the 

Louisiana State School for the 
Blind formally opened their new 
Hill-Green Lane pipe organ. Gov- 
ernor Simpson presented the organ 
the state school behalf the 
state. Mr. Murry, Vice- 
chairman the Executive Commit- 
tee the State School for the Blind, 
behalf the state Board Ed- 
ucation, the Executive Committee, 
and the School, accepted the or- 
gan. Professor Clarke, di- 
rector music the school, gave 
organ recital. 

interesting part the cere- 
mony was the presentation ra- 
dio the school Miss Mary 
Mims, State Community Organizer. 
Through her efforts, the Organized 
Communities the state contrib- 
uted more than three hundred dol- 
lars with which buy the radio 
for the School. 


LAURENS WALKER, LL.D., 

has been appointed Superin- 
tendent the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and Blind. 
succeeds his father, Dr. 
Walker, who died February 4th, 
1927. 


the Blind, with offices Bing- 
hamton, New York, December 
was incorporated under the name 
the Broome County Association 
for the Blind. 

This Association proposes es- 
tablish workshops for the blind 
Broome County. Brushes will 
the first article manufactured and 
hoped add other products. 


small boarding house con- 

ducted the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind for limited 
number shop workers having 
proved far too small for the pur- 
pose, property adjoining the Bourne 
factory First Avenue and 35th 
Street has been obtained—through 
legacy—and building. operations 
were started May. 

The plans call for 
building—on the ground floor there 
will the dining room and kitch- 
en; the next floor will have sitting 
room, smoking room and music 
room and housekeeper’s apartment; 
the third floor and upper floors will 
divided into rooms for two men 
each. 

Any blind man who wishes 
consider taking advantage low 
priced board, good food, airy 
room, radio, victrola, piano and 
readers, may apply Mr. Immeln 
the Lighthouse, for the House 
not only for the employees the 
Bourne Workshop but for outsiders 
well. 


Women’s Club the Asso- 

ciation celebrated its Twentieth 
Anniversary the Lighthouse 
May. Nine the original Charter 
Members were present. 

The Association has recently in- 
stalled Braille press the Fourth 
Floor the Lighthouse, giving 
room for the purpose. 
planned print the Searchlight, 
the juvenile magazine which the 
Association has sent out quarterly 
since was established 1912 
blind children not only 
United States but Europe and 
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Asia well. This publication 
entirely free and any one interested 
direct the Lighthouse, 111 East 
59th Street, New York City. 

The Lighthouse Gleams, which 
circulates amongst the blind 
Greater New York, also 
printed the Lighthouse Press for 
those who desire their copies 
raised type. Part each edition, 
however, will continue pub- 
lished ink print. 

Mrs. Anna Patchen has taken the 
position Lighthouse Printer and 
responsible for setting and 
printing all the 
tions. She former pupil the 
New York Institution and has had 
unusual and wide experience 
Braille proof-reader. 


Cleveland Society for the 
Blind has committee composed 
women from the various colored 
churches the city, meeting twice 
month for the discussion the 
problems among the colored blind 
the city. member the staff 
the Society for the Blind meets 
with the committee and helps them 
plan their activities. The eighty 
colored blind the city are as- 
signed for visitation various com- 
mittee members who are most con- 
scientious the performance 
their duties. club maintained 
for some the older, unemployed 
blind men, and several social affairs 
are given throughout the year 
which the entire program ar- 
ranged the members the com- 
mittee. They have difficulty 
securing their own motor service 


bring their guests the social af- 
fairs and take them home, and also 
arrange entertainments and provide 
refreshments. 


Printed forms are used the 
committee members reporting 
their individual work each month, 
and the material gathered 
transferred the permanent 
records the Society. The women 
often secure employment for other 
members the family who need 
work, furnish clothing certain 
individuals, and take the blind peo- 
ple dentists, and other such serv- 
ice. They also give general picnic 
the summer which anticipated 


all through the year the colored 
blind. 


The volunteers the Cleveland 
Society for the Blind have just com- 
pleted very successful sale 
blind-made articles which the 
total will come about forty-two 
hundred dollars for the week’s work. 
The sale was conducted the Hig- 
bee Company, department store 
which permanent sales counter for 
blind-made goods operation 
and has been for the past twelve 
years. 


years ago the Elizabeth Roe 

Dunning Club was started 
the alumnae the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the purpose aiding 
blind young women employed 
Philadelphia. The Fund has now 
exceeded $6000. December last 
received from the Keystone State 
Cat Club $150—the proceeds 
Cat Show given the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. 
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ERKINS for the 

Blind celebrated May the fifti- 
eth anniversary the acquisition 
the contract tuning the public 
school pianos the city Boston. 
This contract has been continu- 
ous service since May 1877. 


There have been entertained 
the grounds the Institution 
Watertown this spring: The Spe- 
cial Libraries Association Bos- 
ton; Child Hygiene students from 
the Harvard 
Nurses from the Massachusetts 
General Hospital; Pupils and teacli- 
ers the Junior High School 
Wellesley; The England 
Branch the American Red Cross 
had arranged hold its annual 
meeting the Perkins grounds 
May but relief work result 
the Mississippi flood prevented. 


small portable moving picture 
projector, The Capitol, which throws 
upon attached screen the 1000- 
foot picture Perkins activities, 
has just been acquired means 
educational publicity. may 
used undarkened room. 


Lowell Association for the 

Blind was organized Febru- 
ary, 1927. The president Mr. 
Robert Marden; Vice Presidents, 
Mrs. Elmore McPhie, Hon. John 
Leggat; Secretary, Mrs. Boyden 
Pillsbury; Councillor, Mr. Francis 
Ierardi. The Lowell Association 
proposes cooperate with other 
agencies and stimulate city-wide in- 
terest through large membership 
and through volunteer workers. 


Ninety-sixth Anniversary 
The New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind was cele- 
brated the presentation Bee- 
thoven program which emphasized 
the musical side the work car- 
ried the fine new buildings 
Pelham Parkway. example 
the dramatic and musical ability 
blind pupils the following report 
the performance significant: 


“The hall was darkened and when 
the curtain was drawn aside spot 
light revealed bust Beethoven. 
chorus the distance sang “The 
Ode Joy’ from the ‘Ninth Sym- 
phony.’ voice repeated George 
Eliot’s ‘Choir Invisible’ and slowly 
the curtain was lowered. chorus, 
essay Beethoven, piano 
solo, organ solo, piano duet, 
and vocal solo, all compositions 
the master, were given, together 
with imagined day Beetho- 
ven’s life. the final scene Bee- 
thoven was shown sitting the 
piano and improvising, the pupil 
who impersonated him playing “The 
Moonlight 


the Duluth, Minnesota, Light- 

house for the Blind group 
women have formed Braille Club 
and the members are taking 
Braille course under the direction 
the Red Cross. They have com- 
pleted their tenth lesson and have 
sent their test papers the Li- 
brary Congress. The main ob- 
jective this club the printing 
books form nucleus for 
Lighthouse Library. 
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new school building the 
California School for the Blind 
Berkeley was dedicated May 
20th. This building its beautiful 
site Spanish type with stucco 
walls and tiled roof and will accom- 
modate 125 pupils. description 
the plant states: “The whole plan 
the school building contemplates 
work and activity rather than sit- 
ting and receptivity.” 


UPERINTENDENT Hooper 

the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind each year takes forty his 
pupils the state legislature. 
says that there form pub- 
licity which secures better results. 
Members the legislature spread 
the news different localities 
the work the School. 


Worker the Division the 
Blind, Department Education 
Massachusetts, himself blind since 
boyhood, has become the editor 
the Weekly News, the first free 
periodical its kind published 
Braille. Two issues have already 
come off the press. The News con- 
tains summary important 
events the week and the con- 
ception its Over 200 
copies are being printed and for the 
present the circulation confined 
Massachusetts readers, funds 
are insufficient extend its circu- 
lation wider field. Mr. 
hopes plans may perfected 
whereby the News may become 
national paper. 


HOUSE” roomy 

residence Western Avenue 
Pittsburgh has been presented 
the Progressive Blind Women’s 
Club. Its donor Mrs. Francis 
Torrance and the gift will fill 
very great need. 


Embossed Lists Braille Books 


The Book Production Committee 
the Children’s Section the 
American Library Association has 
just issued Braille list books 
for children. This the first em- 
bossed list prepared for the 
use children, and should 
great value training them 
book selection and the use 
libraries. These lists are sold 
the American Printing House for 
the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, 
price ten cents. 

embossed Braille list its 
hand copied books has just been 
issued The New York Public 
Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. This sent free upon 
request. 


Radios 


England the use the radio 
the blind being encouraged 
the publication weekly period- 
ical, The Braille Radio Times, 
which gives résumé the pro- 
grams broadcast from stations 
the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. This weekly produced 
cooperation with The Radio 
Times and published the Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, Lon- 
don. Price 1d. Post free 
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For the American Library Association Committee Work with the Blind 


SHERMAN 


have been trying for many 

years past educate the 

sighted public eliminate 
far possible the hypersenti- 
mental from their consideration 
blindness and the blind. real- 
ize that long this aspect 
uppermost the minds our 
sighted friends, 
co-operation necessary the 
ultimate solution our problems 
—which are, after all, social rather 
than economic the last analysis 
—just long will this solution 
rendered more difficult and probably 
impossible. And yet strange 
find how sighted fiction writers 
who introduce blind characters in- 
their works continue persist 
writing from the purely 
emotional point view. This 
treatment, true, often lends 
certain interest the subject 
the mind the general reader; 
but nevertheless the intelligent 
blind person constitutes serious 
menace proper understanding 
his class. 


Such thoughts these occurred 
lately with peculiar force 
reading Jean Barreyre’s “The Blind 
Ship” (The Dial Press, New York, 
$2.50 net). The story cannot 
called novel. has nothing 
the nature real plot. cannot 
called history, since, course, 
the 
never occurred. much more 
like treatise the psychology 
the blind placed very exceptional 
circumstances, and regarded from 


*Blind 


the point view one who rea- 
sons not from actual knowledge 
his subject, but from priori emo- 
tions and suppositions what 
the reactions ought the 
particular set circumstances re- 
ferred to. 


But first let examine the gene- 
sis the idea “The Blind Ship.” 
the average reader, the thought 
would seem entirely original 
with Jean Barreyre. has certain 
very dramatic possibilities, and 
such would seem peculiarly 
the inspiration fertile brain 
teeming with fictitious situations. 
anyone would believe that 
such conjunction circumstances 
related the book under present 
consideration ever really occurred. 
And yet such the case. When 
first heard “The Blind Ship” 
and realized the full scope the 
idea, mind immediately flew 
back John Greenleaf Whittier’s 
poem, “The Slave-Ships.” 
freshed memory re-reading 
the poem, and particular the pref- 
atory note explaining its origin. 
may permitted quote few 
sentences from this note: “The 
French ship Rodeur, with 
crew twenty-two men, and with 
one hundred and sixty negro slaves, 
sailed from Bonny, Africa, April, 
1819. approaching the line, 
terrible malady broke out,—an ob- 
stinate disease the eyes,—con- 
tagious, and altogether beyond the 
resources medicine. The disease 
extended the crew; and one after 
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another were smitten with it, until 
only one remained unaffected. 
the midst their dreadful fears 
lest the solitary individual, whose 
sight remained unaffected, should 
also seized with the malady, 
sail was discovered. was the 
Spanish slaver, Leon. The same 
disease had been there; 
ble tell, all the crew had become 
blind! Unable assist each other, 
the vessels parted. The Spanish 
ship has never since been heard of.” 
Ophthalmologique for 
November, 1819. 


light the facts related 
the above quotations, may par- 
doned for fleeting suspicion that 
Mr. Barreyre not the real origina- 
tor the idea which has at- 
tempted work up. But let still 
further analyze the situation with 
view learning with greater satis- 
faction ourselves what more solid 
foundation this suspicion possesses. 
The disease which broke out 
Rodeur and the Leon was trans- 
mitted negro slaves. That which 
caused the blindness the crew 
The Sea Shine (Mr. Barreyre’s 
ship) inference the result 
the discovery the vessel’s hold 
dead lascar, whose end was un- 
doubtedly due some sort 
plague. board Rodeur one 
man retained vision long enough 
navigate the vessel safely port. 
The Sea Shine, Dick, one the 
sailors, possessed vision for con- 
siderable period after his shipmates 
had completely lost theirs. fact, 
Dick’s vision did not completely 
leave him till after had had the 
agony seeing the smoke 


NEWS 


passing steamer pass away below 
the distant horizon. true 
did not navigate his ship safely 
port, but nevertheless the fact that 
represented retaining vision 
when all his shipmates were blind, 
seems concur remarkable 
degree with the fact referred 
Rodeur. Then, The Blue Star, 
tramp steamer, sights The Sea 
Shine, but after discovering that her 
crew had been the victims some 
mysterious contagion, this heartless 
ship sheered off and left the dere- 
lict her fate. Now, again 
true that Rodeur was saved, 
but not forget that- The Leon 
was lost, because all hands were 
blind. would appear, then, that 
The Sea Shine and her fate syn- 
thetic idea composed equal parts 
the real history the French 
and Spanish slave ships. 


story the sea, that is, 
story for sailors, “The Blind 
Ship” distinct failure. Mr. Bar- 
reyre guilty many errors 
nautical terminology and his pres- 
entation the conduct 
masters the presence vessels 


You will remember that one 
The Sea Shine’s crew made 
say that the sound supposed 
steamer’s engines came from the 
larboard. Now, have spent good 
deal time with deep sea fishers, 
with Great Lakes sailors, etc., and 
have never heard this term used 
designate the port side ves- 
sel. make assurance doubly sure, 
however, presented the problem, 
reading Mr. Barreyre’s story, 
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nearly every sea the sun shines on. 
seemed almost bewildered. 
said had never all his experi- 
ence heard the word “larboard” ex- 
cept when mere lad; that “lar- 
board” was longer employed 
account its possible confusion 
with “starboard.” When was 
lad reading sea stories 
Kingston, Captain Marryat, 
etc., representing the seacraft 
the days Rodney and Nelson, 
larboard was the regular term, but 
for well nigh hundred years now, 
port has been substituted. (Strike 
one!) 


Again, Barreyre’s statement 
the callousness and ignorance 
sea captains regarding their clear 
duty towards ships distress, not 
only shows ignorance sea law 
and sea custom, but direct insult 
the best instincts seafaring 
human nature. That any captain, 
particularly one the Anglo-Saxon 
breed, would deliberately leave 
company blind men certain 
destruction all because was 
afraid uncertain and problem- 
atic contagion, unthinkable. And, 
besides, was not all necessary 
the working out our author’s 
idea, which necessity required 
the utter destruction The Sea 
Shine and her crew. (Strike two!) 


And quite agree with one re- 
viewer who states that the conduct 
the captain who said that 
sighted ship distress, but could 
not approach account thick 
weather (notwithstanding the fact 
that his own helmsman made out 
broad daylight night signals the 
mast head the ship distress) 


would have been the subject 
court investigation and medical ex- 
amination. The whole thing 
entirely absurd. (Strike three!) 


story, the whole thing strikes 
one with air fantastic unreal- 
ity. are asked assist con- 
versations, meditations, men- 
tal and spiritual agonies, and 
physical actions the part men 
who, when they once left port, were, 
with the sole exception the hail 
The Blue Star, never heard 
again. record was ever found 
The Sea Shine. Taking this into 
consideration, therefore, are not 
left for moment any doubt 
the fairy story aspect the case. 
And thus are reduced 
original thesis, namely, that “The 
Blind Ship” really treatise 
the supposed psychology com- 
pany blind men placed certain 
exceptional, though know 
from our Whittier note, not entirely 
unknown circumstances. From this 
point view, the work has some 
decided merits. There consid- 
erable amount shrewd deduction, 
and sympathetic knowledge dis- 
improbability. The 
reactions are those the captain 
and mate, which might expected 
from their superior mentality and 
education. But why, why, was 
necessary create sort dis- 
torted little demon the shape 
the cook, Ezra Chittle, and make 
him blind? strange that nearly 
every book which blind char- 
acter characters appear, these 
personages are endowed their 
creators with some peculiarity with 
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more less disagreeable tend- 
ency. Dickie Heldar develops posi- 
tive aptitude for physical slovenli- 
ness; and here the poor cook 
endowed with perfectly fiendish 
ingenuity. not object the 
ingenuity, but object this 
man being made blind and develop- 
ing his devilishness after that cal- 
amity. objection founded 
upon the possible unfavorable re- 
action toward blindness aroused 
the minds many readers. 


the style “The Blind 
Ship,” has many very decided 
merits. Its weakness, perhaps, 
found its piling emotional 
effect toward the latter part the 
story; but spite ourselves 
cannot help feeling sympathetic 
toward these men, who, though un- 
real they are, grip the 
mere fact their literary presenta- 
tion. 


relief turn from the 
superheated atmosphere emo- 
tional theory regarding the blind 
and their psychology under condi- 
tions which, thank heaven, are now 
scarcely possible, the considera- 
tion real man and real psy- 
chology. refer the case 
Henry the famous blind 
Englishman, one time Postmaster 
General Great Britain. During 
the War Miss Winifred Holt (now 
Mrs. Mather) published fascina- 
ting biography this wonderful 
man, under the title Beacon for 
the Blind.” the time the work 
attracted considerable attention, but 
late has been rather forgotten 
the great torrent new material 
continually pouring from the press. 


Dutton, New York, bringing out 
reprint Miss book, 
hoped that the reappearance 
Henry Fawcett above the hori- 
zon will arouse new and more sus- 
interest his life and 


The great lesson taught “The 
Life Henry Fawcett” one 
which often mentioned teach- 
ers and writers the blind, but 
fear that the blind themselves 
are the first forget it. This lesson 
that the necessity cheerful- 
ness combined with dogged deter- 
mination and definite goal, suc- 
cess and victory are won. 
Fawcett, should remember, was 
adult, with all his habits 
thought and life formed and fixed 
before gun-shot wound deprived 
him forever his physical vision. 
Such combination always makes 
very difficult for proper readjust- 
ment the new circumstances 
existence. But Fawcett, with his 
trained mind, his buoyant cheerful- 
ness disposition, and his abiding 
faith God and himself, refused 
beaten, refused mope and 
magnify his own calamities use- 
less introspection, and fought out 
until won brilliant and complete 
victory. our blind friends who 
are discontented with their social 
economic lot would only cease 
thinking about themselves this 
melancholy fashion, they would 
only realize that prolonged intro- 
spection always completely alters 
the proper positions facts, mak- 
ing those personal application ap- 
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pear through the magnifying end 
the telescope, while those relating 
the rest the world 
through the other, resulting 
values—if, 
let repeat, our blind Discontents 
would only think less themselves 
and more such men Henry 
our problems would 
fair way large measure 
happy solution. And then again, 
our sighted friends would only read 
more and think more such sane 
normal cases that the subject 
Miss Holt’s splendid work, they 
would inspired with greater de- 
termination forward their 
helpful activities, determined not 
the complaints and unreasoned mel- 
ancholies the lame dogs they are 
attempting help over the stile. 
bespeak large public for the re- 
print Beacon for the Blind.” 


And now let conclusion 
refer book which has blind 
characters, nor, fact, mentions 
anything connection with the 
blind, and yet considerable im- 
sight. refer “Plum Blossoms 
and Blue Incense” James 
Bennett and Soong Kwen-Ling, 
Shanghai, China. The interest pre- 
sented this work found the 
fact that Mr. Soong (his first name, 
Kwen-Ling, according Chinese 
custom, placed last) one us. 
couple years ago that lost 
his sight the age sixteen. 
now, think, his early thirties. 


“Plum Blossoms and Blue In- 


Commercial 


the 
Press Shanghai, and sells 
$3.50 Mexican—about $2.00 our 
money. The book collection 
short stories, some them being 


cense” 


They are divided into two groups, 
the first being reprints stories 
written Mr. Bennett sometime 
ago, and published various Ameri- 
can magazines. The second part 
bears the imprint Mr. Soong’s 
collaboration, and some re- 
spects the best portion the whole. 
These stories all deal nearly re- 
motely with Chinese customs 
experiences some person 
China. Some them are sort 
prose “Ballads the Seven Seas,” 
while others are some respects 
strikingly like tabloid editions 
Emile Nolly’s “Hien Maboul.” 
After reading “Plum Blossoms and 
Blue Incense,” one finds himself 
much greater sympathy with the 
Chinese point view, and one 
certainly feels like stretching hand 
across the sea grasp that our 
blind friend Shanghai who, 
spite tremendous physical and 
linguistic handicaps, fair 
way make decidedly good. 
you can secure copy this book, 
not fail seize the opportunity. 
not forget that the contents are 
short stories, some them rough 
and ready, some detective yarns, 
others incidents connected with 
Chinese superstition, home life, and 
on; but they are all varying 
delightfully 
Good luck Mr. Soong the 
future. sure his colleague, 
Mr. Bennett, would the first 
pat him the back. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street, New York City 


wish become member the Foundation paying per annum. 

Contributing $10 per annum $500 per annum 
Sustaining per annum $10,000 


$1,000 more per annum 


If you cannot become a member of the Foundation such contributions as you offer will be 
gratefully received. 

Memberships $10 more per year include $2.00 subscription for the for the 
Blind” for one year. 

All payments should made the order Herbert White, Treasurer. 


FORM FOR BEQUEST 


give and bequeath The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc., 125 East Forty- 
sixth Street, New York, Y., the sum 


(Address) 


7 
(Signature) 
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Library Service 


For the American Library Association’s Committee Work for the Blind 


HAND COPIED BOOKS 


our purpose publish the Outlook the list hand copied books 
owned each library and then announce quarterly the titles which 
have been added each collection unless these additions prove too 
numerous. librarians will copy these lists cards keep them 
file for reference they may find such information useful serving readers. 
sending these lists librarians are asked give exact titles and 
initials authors’ first names order avoid the need further editing. 
new catalog the books Braille, grade 1%, has just been pub- 
lished the Library Congress. This catalog includes remarkably 
large number interesting hand copied books. sent free upon request. 
The New York Public Library has just published list Braille 

its hand copied books. This list sent free upon request. 

the March number the Outlook list the hand copied books 
which have been presented the Southeastern Chapter the American 
Red Cross the Philadelphia Free Library was printed. this number 
are publishing the lists books owned the New York State Library, 
the Detroit Public Library and the Chicago Public Library. 


List Hand Copied Books Braille, grade 114, the New York 
State Library, Albany, New York. 


What kind bore are you? 


From the Atlantic Monthly, January, 1927. 


List Hand Copied Books Braille, grade 114, the Detroit Library, 
George Lothrop Branch, Detroit, Michigan. 


Arlen, Michael, pseud. ............... These charming 
Lady Crusoe. 
Four famous American writers. 
romance the last Crusade. 4v. 


The golden age. 4v. 
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Hergesheimer, Joseph 


Janvier, Thomas 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila 


Log-cabin lady. 2v. 


Morley, Christopher 
Popenae, Wilson 
Osborne, Lloyd 
Mygatt, Gerald 


Perry, 


Schreiner, Olive 
Sudermann, Hermann 


Wharton, Edith 


Wodehouse, ............ 
Wren, Percival 


Yezierska, Anzia 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


The age big business. 2v. 


The dark 


The Sargossa 


Joanna Godden. 8v. 
Joanna Godden married. 2v. 


Cappy Ricks and the Mystic Isles. 
Mary Glenn. 


Kathleen. 

Round about Bogota. 

Intimate Portrait Robert Louis Stevenson. 
White-collar kid. 


The life Edison. 
The 


Dreams. 2v. 
The 


Silver pennies. 
Nobody, from Thirteen travellers. 


The old maid. 2v. 


Bill the conqueror. 10v. 
Beau Geste. 12v. 


Beau Sabreur. 
Bread givers. 


Partial List Hand Copied Books Braille, grade 114, the Chicago 


Public Library, Chicago, Illinois. 


Nearly all these books were tran- 


scribed members the Chicago Chapter American Red Cross. 


Adams, Henry 
Ade, George 
Antin, Mary 


Balanced 


Conrad, Joseph 


Curwood, 


Goldsmith, Oliver 


Ferber, Edna 


Harrison, Mrs. 
Holmes, 
Hough, Emerson 
Irving, Washington 


The log cabin lady. 
London, Jack 
Maupassant, Guy 
McCutcheon, 
Miscellaneous poems. 


Sheldon, 


Untermeyer, Louis, comp. 
“ 


Wilson, Margaret 


The education Henry Adams. 


The promised land. 8v. 


Reprisal. 


The clutch the Corsican. 


Freya the Seven 


The 


The deserted village and other poems, vari- 
ous authors. 


The business adventures Emma McChesney 
and His mother’s son. 


portion labor. 10v. 


The bee 
Over the top. 3v. 
Below the 
Elsie Venner. 12v. 

The covered wagon. 
Rip Van Winkle. 


Back back. 


Children the frost. 8v. 
The piece string. 
heir large. 3v. 


Schools and schools. 
Protestant confessional. Full spelling. 


Protestant confessional. Contractions. 
Modern American poetry. 2v. 

Modern British poetry. 
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The Booklist Braille Books 


GRADE ONE-AND-A-HALF 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
and 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S 


CoMMITTEE WITH THE BLIND 


Compiled 


Lucille Goldthwaite 
The New York Public Library, New York City 


This list includes all the books published Braille, Grade One-and-a- 
Half, which have been issued since March, 1927. 


The publishing houses from which the books may purchased are 
indicated initial letters following each title and are follows: 


A.B.F.R.B. American Brotherhood Free Reading for the Blind, 1544 
Hudson Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

A.P.H. American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 

C.P.H. Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


H.M.P. Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Illinois School for the Blind, Jacksonville, 
P.P.S. Pax Publishing Society, Logansport, Indiana. 


U.B.P. Universal Braille Press, 3612 West First Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


X.F.P.S. Xavier Free Publication Society, 136 West 97th Street, New 
York City. 
BOOKS AVAILABLE JUNE, 1927 
Alphabetical key grade three; revised edition with examples, Rodenberg. 


Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. Boys and girls Colonial days. Chicago. Flanagan, 
2v. 193p. $5.80. 


Beach, Rex Ellingwood. Flowing gold. Harper, c1922. 6v. 745p. $22.35. A.P.H. 
Bible. The Book Proverbs. 65p. $2.15. Interpointed. U.B.P. 


Blaisdell, Albert Franklin and Francis Kingsley Ball. The English history story book. 
Bost. Little, 183p. $6.40. A.P.H. 


Blaisdell, Mary Frances. Tommy Tinker’s book. Bost. Little, 125p. $4.35. 
Full spelling. A.P.H. 


..Pretty Polly Flanders. Bost. Little. 130p. $4.55. Full spelling. A.P.H. 
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Brown, Abbie Farwell. The lonesomest doll. Bost. Houghton, 87p. $3.05. 
Full spelling. A.P.H. 


Browning, Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett. Selections from poetical works. 


Burnham, Mrs. Clara Louise (Root). Jewel, chapter her life. Bost. Houghton, 
$10.50. Interpointed. U.B.P. 


Byrne, Donn. Messer Marco Polo. Century, 130p. $3.00. H.M.P. 


Cady, Emile. Lessons truth, course twelve lessons Christianity. Kansas 
City. Unity. 2v. 213p. $6.40. 


Cheyney, Edward Potts. short history England. 1030p. $41.20. 
A.P.H. 


Clarke, John Patrick. little way, Blessed Thérése the Child Jesus. 


....A rose wreath for the crown St. Thérése the Child Jesus. $1.50. 
Collection patriotic and folk songs. $1.60. I.S.B. 

Cooke, Frances. The secret the green vase. 3v. $4.50. X.F-P.S. 

Crosnier, Alexis. Latter-day converts, translated from the French. $1.50. X.F.P.S. 


Deihl, Edna Groff. The little rabbit that would not eat. Gabriel, 14p. 
45c. Full spelling. C.P.H 


spelling. C.P.H. 


Deland, Margaret. The promises Dorothea, from Old Chester tales. Harper, 
c1898. 65p. $2.10. U.B.P. 


Doré, Francis Health and happiness; elementary text-book personal hygiene 
and physiology based Catholic principles. 2v. $3.00. X.F.P.S. 


Dow, Carola Sanford. Legend Lucca. 60c. 

New Year’s carol. 60c. 

Eliot, Ethel Cook. The wind boy. Doubleday, $11.45. 


Ellerker, Mary St. wonder book. 2v. $3.00. 
The fairy tale book. 12p. 40c. Full spelling. C.P.H 


Ferber, Edna. Showboat. Doubleday, 6v. 658p. $19.75. A.P.H. 
Hoysted. The hickory limb. Ridgway, 34p. $1.05. 


Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghorn (Stevenson). Cranford. Burt. 449p. 
$15.70. A.P.H. 


Goodier, Alban Scripture booklets. booklets. $9.00. X.F.P.S. 
Garham, Henry. Life St. Margaret. 2v. $3.00. 


Hawkins, Anthony Hope. Rupert Hentzau; sequel Prisoner Zenda. 
Holt, c1898. $17.95. A.P.H. 


..Prisoner Zenda. Holt, 3v. 338p. $11.85. 


Hough, Emerson. The passing the frontier. New Haven. Yale University Press, 
215p. $4.00. Interpointed. U.B.P. 


Ingraham, Joseph Holt. Prince the house David. Burt. 7v. 793p. 
$20.00. C.P.H. 


Jataka tales retold, Ellen Babbitt. Century, 73p. $2.55. A.P.H. 


Little children and other selections. 60c. X.F.P.S. 


Lytton, Bulwer-Lytton, baron. The last days Pompeii. Lond. 
Collin Clear Type Press. 993p. $34.75. A.P.H. 
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*McConkey, James Beauty for ashes. Pittsburgh. Silver. 
ground. Pittsburgh. Silver. 30p. A.P.H. 


MacEachen, Roderick Aloysius. Child’s history the Apostles. 75c. X.F.P.S. 

Miller, James Russell. Gems thought and inspiration. $1.50. X.F.P.S. 

and illustrations. $1.50. X.F.P.S. 

Milne, Alan Alexander. When were very young. Dutton, 


Mitchell, Donald Grant. Dream life, Marvel, pseud. Burt. 


Monahan, Maude. The children’s saint. 60c. 


Parker, Mrs. Cornelia (Stratton). American idyll. (The life Carleton Hubbeil 
Parker.) Atlantic Monthly Co., $9.50. A.P.H. 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. The power and the glory. 615p. 


Plus, Raoul. Christ His brethren. 3v. $4.50. X.F.P.S. 
Porter, Jane. Scottish chiefs. Crowell. 1925p. $67.35. A.P.H. 
Price, lady Lee. Greenberg, 4v. 572p. $16.50. 


Pricelist music. 1927. 25c. I.S.B. 
Pyle, Howard. The garden behind the moon. Scribner, c1895. 
$6.50. A.P.H. 


Reid, Christian, pseud. Secret bequest. 5v. $7.50. 


Richmond, Mrs. Grace Louise (Smith). Red the Doubleday, 
2v. 308p. $12.30 C.P.H. 


Rinehart, Mrs. Mary Roberts. The man lower ten. Grossett, 
300p. 


Sampson, Mrs. Emma (Speed). Miss Minerva broadcasts Billy. Chicago. 


Sister Mary Bernard. Japan’s martyr church. 2v. $3.00. 


Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, Ist baron. The Princess; medley. Macmillan, 
4v. 407p. $14.25. A.P.H. 


The tophand and The unwilling meddler and Let the liar beware. Three short stories. 
Doubleday. 88p. $1.25. U.B.P. 


Weed, Clarence Moores. Butterflies. Doubleday, 1926. 90p. Free 
libraries. A.B.F.R.B. 


Wilde, Oscar. The selfish giant. 60c. X.F.P.S. 
Williams, Michael. Little flower Carmel. $3.00. X.F.P.S. 


Yates, Katherine What the pine tree heard. Bost. Davis, 27p. 
65c. Interpointed. U.B.P. 


*Write Rev. McConkey, 1013 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., you wish 
order these titles. 
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